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Art. I. An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology: to which is 
subjoined a Critical Examination of the Remains of Egyptian 
Chronology. By J.C. Prichard, M.D. 8vo. pp.526. 11. 78. 
Boards. Arch. 1819. 


LEARNED and elegant grammarian has thus pictured the 
difficulties of his task: ** Non mediocres enim tenebre in 
sylua, ubi hec captanda; neque ed, quo pervenire volumus, 
semite trite ; neque non in tramitibus quedam olyecta, que 
euntem retinere possunt.”* ‘The image is, if possible, still 
more applicable to the abstruse subject of Egyptian mythology ; 
which is deeply buried in the darkness of antient tradition, 
and not to be approached but through the maze of thorny 
and perplexed controversy. With these impressions, we might 
be disposed to abstain from such an inquiry as equally uninvit- 
ing and useless : but deeper reflection will shew us how closely 
it is linked with some of the most momentous objects of 
human speculation. Among these, its reference to the au- 
thenticity of those sacred writings which contain the first 
memorials of the primeval world, and their simple and per- 
spicuous narration of the distribution of mankind from one 
stock over the globe, is by no means of minute importance: 
nor is the learned author of the work before us unmindful of 
the duty imposed on him, of pursuing his researches with a 
steady and solicitous view towards this primary object. 


‘ The following treatise,’ he says, ‘ owes its existence to some 
observations which a late writer t+ of distinguished learning has 
founded on a review of Jablonski’s work.{ The facts which it 
has developed, he remarks, inevitably lead us to the conclusion, 
“ that the Egyptian religion is the produce of the country, pe- 
culiar to itself, and without any marks of foreign improvement or 
innovation. Isis, Osiris, Ammoun, Typhon, and Thoth, are na- 
tives of Egypt, receive their names from its vernacular language, 





* Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. 4. edit. Dordrac. 
+ Professor Murray, in his edition of Bruce’s Travels. 
t{ Pantheon Aigyptiorum. 
Rev. Jury, 1820. Q) and 
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and worship from its physical situation.’ If this conclusion 
should be adopted, and it should be allowed that the religion and 
philosophy, as well as the language and all the other possessions 
of the Egyptian people, were peculiar to themsélves, and entirely 
unconnected with those which belonged to other nations of anti- 
quity, we shall perhaps be obliged to admit the inference which 
has been deduced respecting the orgin of the Egyptian race; 
(viz. that it is peculiar to Africa, and originally distinct from that 
of Noah and of Adam;) ‘though it contradicts the testimony of the 
Sacred Records, and is at variance with the general observations 


that result from a survey of the organized world, and the distribu- 
tion of species over the globe.’ 


Whether an original human pair actually existed, as they are 
delineated in the Hebrew account of the creation, is a matter of 
unprofitable speculation. The allegorical style of narrative*, 
which prevailed among Oriental writers from the earliest ages, 
forms one of the difficulties inseparable from a clear interpret- 
ation of that concise record; and high antiquity of idiom, 
corruptions, or interpolations fronr multifarious transcription, 
have greatly augmented those difficulties. Invention, how- 
ever, has framed no theory more consistent with enlightened 
reason, sound philosophy, and the earliest authentic testi- 
monies, than the account contained in those writings of the 
first distribution of mankind. All tradition, various physical 
pheenomena, and the most intelligent Greek authors, (among 
whom we particularly refer to Plato,) conspire to establish the 
facts of au universal flood which nearly destroyed the whole 
race of mankind, and the general spirit of migration by 
which different portions of the earth were originally peopled ; 
while we are almost compelled to infer from the whole tenor of 
that tradition, from the unknown origin of the most abstruse 
sciences, and their acknowleged transmission from nation 
to nation, another fact by no means of secondary import ; 
namely, the preservation of civilization and knowlege among 
a smal] part of mankind, and the degeneracy of the rest into 
ignorance and barbarity.+ If these positions are satisfac- 
torily established, (and readers who require evidence almost 
approaching to demonstration we refer to Mr. Bryant’s learned 
work on Antient Mythology,) but little doubt seems to re- 
main as to those regions which became first populous. The 
father of Grecian history, whose researches into the subject 
were aided by extensive travel and profound erudition, spe- 
cifics the sciences of astronomy and dialling as existing 
among the provinces watered by the Euphrates, at a period of 








* See Dr. Middleton’s Misc. Works. 
+ Mitford’s Hist. of Greece, vol.i. 8vo. p.5. 
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too high an antiquity to investigate their rise. * The origin 
of letters is indeed an obscure question: but every known 
alphabet may he traced to those provinces, and the stream of 
civilization and science can be ascended no higher. Ofother 
countries, says Mr. Mitford, which have possessed science, 
arts, and letters, we learn whence science, arts, and particu- 
larly whence letters have come to them: but no trace appears 
of them in any other country prior to their existence in 
Chaldea. 

It is true that much erudition has been expended by War- 
burton, Monboddo, and Pownall, to trace the invention of 
alphabetical writing to Egypt; a theory which, if established, 
would give considerable countenance to that of Professor 
Murray, which suggested to Dr. Prichard the idea of his 
present treatise. It seems to us, however, that an insur- 
mountable objection may be urged against that hypothesis, 
which has not been noticed by Dr. P. The learned among 
the Egyptians disavowed the gradual rise of the art in Egypt, 
which those writers have traced with such elaborate learning 
among its antient monuments; and they attributed the inven- 
tion to one person, whose name in all its varieties is of Ori- 
ental construction, Thoth, Theuth, Thyoth, Athothes: the 
same whom, from some analogy not easily discerned, the 
Greeks worshipped under the name of Hermes.+ 

Such, then, being our sentiments, we felt much satisfaction 
when we perceived, on first opening Dr. Prichard’s book, 
that they were likely to receive confirmation from his learned 
diligence. Those persons who maintain the underived and 
unconnected antiquity of religion and science among the 
Egyptians must assume, we think, a space of chronology 
wholly inconsistent with the opinions of the eminent scholars 
and theologians, whose calculations of the age of the world 
are drawn from the Hebrew Scriptures.” We conceive also 
that the position is at variance with true philosophy, of which 
it is a fundamental axiom to assign the simplest and most pro- 
bable causes to every phsenomenon. Not that any specific pas- 
sage in those records affords definite grounds for estimating the 
years that have passed, since the matter which composes our 
globe has existed under its present modification: but if, with 
due reverence for those sacred authorities, and a becoming 
confidence in that reason which is the safest guide in our in- 
quiries, we consult the purest traditions of antient Greece, 
the text of her elder poets, the valuable researches of her 
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* Herod. 1.2. 109. 
+ See a note in Harris’s Hermes, p. 324. 
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historians and antiquaries, and their opinions concerning the 
primeval state of nations and the early infancy of man, we 
shall find them in remarkable accordance with the Hebrew 
authors, as to the time which has elapsed since the flood ; or 
at least, since mankind have existed in their present condition ; 
and to these authorities we may add that of the mighty and 
comprehensive mind of our own Newton. 
_ Dr. Prichard has not been inattentive to the utility which, 
in another respect, may be derived from the investigation. 
‘ The more diligently,’ he remarks, p. v., ‘ we examine the 
moral and religious history of those nations who were desti- 
tute of the light of Revelation, the stronger is our impression 
of their extreme debasement and mental darkness, and the 
more just will be our estimate of those means by which Di- 
vine Providence has been pleased to deliver us from the atro- 
cious barbarism and unmitigated depravity, in which our 
Pagan ancestors were involved.’ May we be permitted to 
intimate another purpose, to which these inquiries may admi- 
nister? We mean the elucidation of that interesting question, 
the priority of a pure theology to a corrupt one in the natural 
history of religion. Of the great and active powers of Hume, 
and of his varied and excursive erudition, we think too highly, 
and we appreciate them (we trust) too correctly, not to con- 
demn the episcopal or literary arrogance which, a few years 
since, pronounced him to be “a puny dialectician of the 
North :” but we may be allowed to regret the singular apti- 
tude of his powers for the task in which they were chiefly ex- 
ercised, the substitution of something less even than academic 
faith for those dogmas, in which human weakness finds a 
refuge for the gloom of disbelief and the agitations of doubt. 
Still it requires no great discernment to perceive the design 
of the proposition which he laboured to establish with so 
much zeal, and with so specious a shew of reason, that poly- 
theism was the primary religion of mankind *; and inquiries 
into the opinions and practices of the most learned people of 
the primitive world must conduce materially to the refutation 
of that pernicious sophism. Let it not be deemed remote 
from the subject of our present article, if we offer a short 
statement of our sentiments on a topic that links itself closely 
to the moral and intellectual dignity of our nature, and 
relates to one of the most important principles of natural re- 
ligion. 

Whether the belief of an universal intelligence was the 
result of man’s natural and unassisted aspirations, or imparted 
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to him by divine communication, is a speculation of secondary 
moment. Egypt, however, must either have received her 
theology from the ast, and have superinduced on it those 
mixed ornaments and fantastic decorations which, by a pro- 
cess not unlike that of architectural corruption, afterward 
deformed the sublime but simple structure of natural religion ; 
or it must have built it up among themselves without foreign 
aid or intercourse, —a theory repugnant to the usual march 
of human affairs. Certain it is that from Egypt Greece 
derived her early mythologies; and it is not less certain that, 
at its first introduction, the Grecian religion approximated to 
primeval purity. The simple and unmixed theism of her early 
history is abundantly testified ; and, uncertain as the Orphic 
hymns are with respect to date and origin, their antiquity 
is unquestioned, and they bear a striking attestation to this 
interesting fact. Aristotle, in his treatise on the world, cites 


the hymn to Jupiter, in which the unity of the divine nature 
is emphatically expressed : 


Zev mowros, Zevg voTaros. xeT. As 


In his political treatise, Plato, speaking of the early religion 
of his country, remarks that “ a tradition ran that one God 
once governed the world, but that, a great depravation havy- 
ing taken place in the nature of men and things, the dominion 
then devolved on Jupiter, with various inferior deities.” 
Here, then, is a tradition asserting the original unity of God, 
and assigning a specific rise to polytheism; and not only 
Plato, who was equally versed in Egyptian and Greek anti- 
quity, but Aristotle also refers it to this source. In the 
treatise already cited, Aristotle says that it has been handed 
down from old times that God is the creator and_preserver 
of all things, but that many of the antients held that every 
thing was full of gods, objects of sight and hearing; an 
opinion, he ebserves, which is inconsistent not with the power 
but with the nature of the Deity. 

This pure theism, then, must have been imported into 
Greece from Egypt, and was the esoteric doctrine preserved 
in its mysteries. ‘The Orphic verses were brought from Egypt 
by the sect of Pythagoreans, and are mystical interpretations 
of the popular superstition, of which every problem is solved 
and every allegory explained by the unity of a Divine Provi- 
dence and a future state. If, however, it should seem impro- 
bable that those who transplanted that superstition from the 
banks of the Nile to the shores of Argos, and of Attica, 
should have at the same time imparted those doctrines which 
belonged only to the hierophants of Egypt, the authority of 
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Herodotus *, which seems to attribute the pure theology of 
the antient Greeks to their Pelasgian ancestors, may assign 
to it a more satisfactory origin; and thus the circle of our 
reasoning will be much contracted. We say contracted, be- 
cause the Pelasgian race may be traced from Europe far back 
into Asia, so that the inference is inevitable that they must 
have derived their theology from that region of the East to 
which a pure religion was first imparted; and the transition 
is not improbable from this original and primary belief to that 
of a separate divine essence in different places and things, — 
from simple divinity through pantheism to polytheism. As 
mankind, in their gradual migrations from the Kast, receded 
from that early seat of civilization and refinement, this sublime 
conception would naturally become more dim. A strong ex- 
ercise of thought is necessary to comprehend that great ab- 
straction, an omnipotent and boundless being. Local 
divinities, therefore, the deification of moral and even physical 
attributes, become resting-places to the imagination ; till the 
dreams of superstition, and the tales of imposture, alike con- 
secrated by law and policy, grow up into complex systems of 
national mythology. 

An attentive perusal of Dr. Prichard’s treatise will qualify 
us, though the author seems not to have had this object in 
view, to trace the stream of pure religion flowing from the East, 
where the belief of * one living and true God” was first de- 
posited, through Hindustan to Egypt, and from Egypt to 
Greece; gathering, as it flowed, the pollutions of popular 
belief. Dr. Prichard has also enabled us to follow the gradual 
progress of religious corruption, from the triads of Hindd 
and Egyptian pantheism, till it was polished into elegance by 
that inventive genius of Greece, which inlaid it with streaks 
of a beautiful and poetic allegory ; and, if theism be the an- 
tique creed of all nations who have preserved the memorials of 
their early existence, Hindus, Egyptians, Greeks, Celtics, 
and Scandinavians, and even of the antient Persians +, it 
must have been the original inheritance of man, the primeeval 
benefaction of his Creator, — oradiscovery to which his natural 
powers and first instincts were directed. Any of these suppo- 
sitions will destroy Mr. Hume’s theory: according to which, 
the first struggles of the mind are exercised in framing fan- 
tastic objects of worship; peopling earth, air, and ocean, 
with divinities ; investing them with the grossness of human 


* Mitford’s Hist. of Greece, vol.i. 8vo. p. 106. 
+ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. viii.. who cites Herodotus, 
],i. and Hyde de Relig. Persarum. 
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passions; and subjecting them to the wants of human imbe- 
cillity. Dr. P.’s investigations will establish also another im- 
portant fact, equally repugnant to that theory; —that a 
sensual and corrupt religion, so far from being a characteristic 
of the early state of mankind, is almost peculiar to refined 
and cultivated periods. Yet the elements of a primitive reli- 
gion have still been preserved from the. taint of popular su- 
perstition; in Egypt, burning like a vestal lamp in the dark 
recesses of her mystic rites; in Greece, kept alive by that 
sect which may be said to be the parent of Grecian philoso- 
phy; and in antient Rome cherished by the greatest of her 
philosophers, who transmitted it from the schools of Greece. * 
If this be not a more rational, it is a more consolatory hypo- 
thesis. Not fashioned by our great Creator for gross and de- 
basing superstitions, we occupy a higher place in the scale of 
being; and we add a cubit to our moral stature, when we feel 
that we came fresh from his hands, endued with capacities 
capable of ascending to such high contemplation. This is a 
reflection which must fill us with a sense of the dignity of 
man; whose faculties are symbols of his destination, and point 
towards futurity, not merely as the close of his existence, or 
as an undefined world of shadows, but as his proper home 
and place of rest, the scene of his renewed and improved 
activities. 


*¢ Separat hoc nos 
A grege mutorum ; atque ideo venerabile soli 
Sortiti ingentum, divinorumque capaces 
Scnsum a ceelesti demissum traximus arce.” 


After these remarks, we proceed to give our readers a 
sketch of Dr. Prichard’s treatise, which incorporates a valuable 
mass of learning and information in a compass not dispro- 
portioncd to the obscure and difficult questions that it eluci- 
dates; and we recommend the attentive perusal of it to all 
who prosecute these interesting inquiries. 

To the scholar, the sources of information respecting the 
learning and mythology of Egypt, as they are unfolded by 
Dr. Prichard in his introduction, cannot be unacceptable. Its 
mythological history divides itself into three periods. The 
hierarchy was in its fullest vigour before the Persian conquest : 
its next period is the time which elapsed from that event 
to the accession of the Ptolemies; and the third begins with 
the reign of Lagus, ending with the extinction of Paganism. 
The accounts of those who visited Egypt, during the third 








* Cic. de Nat. Deor. passim. Somn. Scip. and Macrob. passim. 
Q 4 period, 
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period, are less valuable than those of the few travellers who 
surveyed it under the Persian sway; and these again afford 
less genuine information than might have been obtained from 
the age of the Pharaohs. Orpheus, Thales, and Pythagoras, 
frequented the Egyptian schools during the first period, but 
their accounts have not reached us. Moses, educated in the 
Egyptian learning, has furnished us with authentic but scanty 
gleanings during the reign of the Pharaohs. Under the Per- 
sian dominion, Hecatzeus, Herodotus, and Plato, travelled 
into those regions, from the first and the last of whom we 
have no narrative, and Herodotus alone remains. Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo visited Egypt under the Ceesars; and from 
Tacitus and Ammianus Marcellinus, (Dr. Prichard might 
have added Lucian * and Juvenal +) we derive the knowlege 
of a few facts. 

Much information is also to be collected from another class 
of writers ; those who, living in a later age, and vainly at- 
tempting to prop the tottering cause of paganism by resolving 
it into allegory, contributed to throw important light on Pagan 
rites and Egyptian learning. Of these the most judicious are 
Plutarch and Macrobius, Porphyry and Iamblicus: — but 
Diodorus Siculus is at once compendious and instructive on 
these subjects, having incorporated the results of his own 
observation with those of an extensive acquaintance with other 
authors. The antient fathers, also, in their refutations of 
Paganism, have preserved intire passages from writers who 
are now extinct. Whence, however, was this knowlege de- 
rived ; and is it real knowlege, or merely the dream of Greek 
speculation ? It is certain that a number of books called the 
Hermaic books were preserved for centuries ; and that they con- 
tained the canon of sacerdotal duty, the civil obligations of 
kings, hymns to the gods, astrological precepts, and the ele- 
ments of astronomy: while others treated of medicine and 
anatomy. Of these books, ten were hieroglyphic. Still, all 
this learning was locked up under impenetrable mystery: no 
Greek or Roman ever became acquainted with the native 
language of Egypt; nor would a vestige have been discerned 
in later ages of her antient wisdom or superstition, had it not 
been for the school of Alexandria, which transferred into the 
Greek language the memorials of her dynasties and the in- 
stitutes of her religion, with the essential parts of the Hermetic 
volumes: though the philosophical doctrines became mixed 
with Platonism, as they passed through the Alexandrian 
school. Unfortunately, the Hermetic books, even in their 
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* Lucian. de Sacrif. c. 14, 15. + 15th Satire of Juvenal. 
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Greek copies, have not descended to us, and it is therefore to 
Diodorus, Plutarch, Macrobius, Porphyry, and Iamblicus, 
that we must chiefly betake ourselves for the materials of au- 
thentic information. 

The Greek philosophers, of whose sects the founders had 
studied in Egypt, will likewise assist us in forming our con- 
clusions respecting the tenets of the Egyptian hierarchy; since, 
when we are satisfied that these sects derived particular dog- 
mas from Egypt, we may apply to them for information 
respecting the mode, or representation, under which they 
were taught in that country. For instance, the metempsy- 
chosis was derived by Pythagoras from the Egyptian schools ; 
and the Pythagoreans, therefore, are our guides when we at~ 
tempt to penetrate the sense of the Egyptian fables which 
relate to that doctrine. 

Dr. Prichard also specifies a fourth source of information, 
which may seem, he observes, to be of a more suspicious cha~ 
racter; viz. the comparison of Egyptian theology with that 
of the Indian Brahmans. We are, however, by no means 
disposed to undervalue the importance of this analogy; which 
is now, indeed, all that remains to us. The darkness of ages 
has hung over that country. How short a time elapsed be- 
tween the invasion of Cambyses and the visit of Herodotus ! 
Yet the origin of the Pyramids, and the mystic sculptures of 
the temples and statues, seemed scarcely better known to the 
priests of that period than to the Imans and Coptic Ceno- 
bites of the present. It is not in Egypt, then, that the solu- 
tion of these problems will be found. ‘Travellers still continue 
to go there, as they went before; gaping with surprize, swal- 
lowing the grossest absurdities, and, like Savary, seeing no- 
thing but prodigies. Like those also who returned before, 
they return equally credulous and uninformed. Yet, if a 
ray of genuine light ever bursts on us, it will come from 
India; and it is there that the only clue can be found, to 
guide us through the almost inextricable maze of Egyptian 
history. We have made this remark, not rebukingly towards 
Dr. Prichard, but to express our settled conviction that, if 
the present race of investigators, who have hitherto toiled 
with such industry and success in this dark field of investi- 
gation, continue their learned diligence, those mythologies 
will be found more and more to enlighten each other. 

The popular religion of Egypt, comprehending the Theo- 
gony and fabulous history of the gods, occupies the first 
division of Dr. Prichard’s dissertation. Most modern writers 
have regarded those gods as deified heroes, a notion probably 
derived from the Greeks, of whose mythology they formed a 
considers 
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considerable part. Juvenal and other satirists considered 
their whole worship as consisting of the idolatrous veneration 
of animals and plants; and Anaxandrides, a comic poet of 
Greece, has keenly ridiculed it in a passage preserved by 
Atheneeus. Dr. Prichard is of opinion, however, that the 
worship of the sun and moon, and of the elements of na- 
ture, is the basis of Egyptian superstition; and he cites the 
authorities of Plutarch and Iamblicus, to shew that the best 
informed among the antient priesthood apprehended that their 
external rites bore a secret reference to something removed 
from vulgar apprehension, and that their fables had originally 
an allegorical or recondite sense. We speak with deference 
to Dr. P., when we say that this does not solve the problem 
of animal worship; that it cuts, but does not unravel, the 
thread. 

The Orphic philosophy, or that system of allegory which 
was preserved among the Hierophants, who transplanted into 
Greece the superstitions of the Nile, is next surveyed, rapidly 
indeed, but with learning and ingenuity. This doctrine was 
originally Pantheism. It contemplated all nature animated 
by a pervading soul, portions of which were distributed to the 
elements, and to all the departments of the visible world, 
The mythologists accounted for the generation of things by 
analogies from the annual processes of nature; sometimes 
representing the pantheus as masculo-feminine, but more com- 
monly distinguishing the active and passive powers of nature, 
the former figuratively as the agencies of the parent god, the 
latter as the productive attributes of the universal mother. 
The god, or rather the masculine soul of nature, holds his seat 
in the orb of day, and guides its movements, He is the 
Zevs and Asowoos of the Orpbic hymns, the Diespiter or 
Jupiter of the Romans. The female divinity, Damater, or 
Ceres, is transferred to the moon; and the sun and moon 
thus become the god and goddess of the universe, manifesting 
themselves in a visible shape, Dr, P. then proceeds into 
minuter detail, and endeavours to trace the modes in which 
the Egyptians developed the principles common to themselves 
and the mystic poets of early Greece. Out of this division of 
the powers of nature, grew the legend of Isis and Osiris ; 
which, with the adventures of the triad of gods who were 
worshipped throughout Egypt, forms a considerable part of 
her mythology. This legend, and its elaborate interpre- 
tations, we cannot insert, and must refer our readers to the 
book: but we must not omit the connection between those 
mystical adventures and the religious festivals and ceremonies 
in celebration of them. 

‘ These,’ 
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‘ These,’ says Dr. Prichard, * we shall find to be connected 
with the changes of the seasons, and the most remarkable topics 
of the sun’s annual progress. The principal festivals, not only in 
Egypt, but in Syria, Phrygia, and Greece, and wherever similar 
rites of mythology prevailed, were solemnized at the latter end of 
the autumn, at the season when the leaves fall, and the vital force 
of aature seems to languish and become extinct, and again at the 
beginning of spring, when her productive energies appear to 
awaken to new activity. The superstitious rites that were prac- 
tised at the former period were, in general, of a melancholy cha- 
racter, and consisted of mournful exhibitions and lamentations. 
At the latter, they were of an opposite description, and abounded 
in scenes of mirth and revelry, the fictitious incidents in the his- 
tories of the gods, which were respectively connected with these 
periods, were in harmony with the nature of the ceremonies ex- 
hibited, and the feelings excited by the aspects of nature. The ad- 
ventures solemnized at the approach of winter were gloomy and 
sorrowful; in the spring they were joyous and triumphant. The 
following verses of Manilius describe the ideas and sentiments 
which may be supposed to have given origin, among barbarous 
people, to these customs. 


“© Nam rudis anté illos nullo discrimine vita 
In speciem conversa, operum ratione carebat, 
Et stupefacta novo pendebat lumine mundi ; 
Tum vetut amissis meerens, tum leta remolis 
Sideribus, variosque dies, incertaque noctis 
Tempora, nec similes umbras, jam sole regresso, 
Jam properante, suis poterat discernere caussis.” (Lib. 1.)’ 


This is a concise but philosophical analysis of the causes 
which led to the alternation of mournful and joyful festivals, 
that may be remarked in the superstitions of other antient 
nations as well as in those of Egypt. A passage from Maero- 
bius, relating to the ceremonies in honour of the Syrian 
Adonis, is judiciously cited by the present author, to illus- 
trate the character of these rites, A close affinity subsists 
between the lamentations for the aphanism (disappearance) 
of Adonis (the entry of the sun into the lower signs, and the 
contraction of the day) and that of Osiris, and those for the 
aphanism of Osiris, answering to the 13th of November, 
when the sun is in Scorpio. ‘The rejoicings for the euvgscss, 
the discovery or re-appearance of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
divinities, are of the same character. 

Our limits compel us also to omit the learning about 
Serapis, Horus, and Harpocrates; once more referring those 
who are desirous of consulting a compact yet compre- 
hensive abridgment of the erudition that lies scattered 
through various authors on these subjects, to the book before 


us, and particularly to the valuable commentaries affixed to 
Dr. P.’s 
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Dr. P.’s chapters. We must manifest a similar want of cour- 
tesy towards other eminent names in the Egyptian pantheon ; 
to Jupiter Ammon, the Evyptian Hercules, Pan, Anubis, and 
(which grieves us more) to the female divinities of that fertile 
mythology, Isis, Bubastis, (the Greek Apreuis,) and Bouto or 
Latona, &c. &c. It is agreed among all writers that these 
gods were adored in the forms of sacred animals, and not of 
statues ; and each of them had his avatar in the brute kingdom. 
The reader will observe for the first time the adoption of a 
Sanskrit word in Egyptian mythology: but the resemblances 
are so numerous between these fanciful systems, that those 
who are conversant with both will with difficulty abstain from 
the indiscriminate use of words which belong separately and 
appropriately to each. — We hasten to the author’s remarks on 
the esoteric philosophy of the Egyptians; an_ interesting 
though obscure investigation ; involving the question whether 
the existence of an invisible Creator formed a part of their 
recondite doctrines. (P. 165.) 

(Book II. ch.i.) Dr. Prichard begins by citing the frag- 
ments of Greek antiquity ; for the Orphic and Pythagorean 
philosophy on these subjects was derived from the successors 
of Hermes. He adduces a passage from the Argonautics of 
Orpheus, (with as much serenity as if he had quoted those of 
Apollonius,) containing a representation of the antient cos- 
mogony: but we must remind him that, if the authority of 
Cicero be deserving of attention, the poetical account of that 
expedition, attributed to Orpheus in the poem still extant, 
was written by a Pythagorean named Cecrops, and _ that 
Orpheus himself was considered by the Stagyrite as a mere 
ideal existence. ‘* Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam 
Suisse, et hoc Orphicum carmen Pythagoreit ferunt cujusdam 
Juisse Cecropis.” * tis attributed by others to Onomacritus, 
who lived during the reign of Pisistratus. At any rate, we 
must more than hint our doubts as to the propriety with which 
that poem is classed by Dr. Prichard among the Orphic 
verses. Considered, however, as the production of the Py- 
thagorean school, it is not without weight. The poet pro- 
poses to sing, “ First, the vast fatal reign of antient Chaos 
and Kronus, who in the immense regions brought forth 
ether, and produced the masculo-feminine Eros, splendid and 

lorious, the great sire of primeeval night, whom later mor- 
tals call Phanes, because he first shone forth. Then I sing 
the birth of powerful Brimo (Hecate) and the evil deeds of 
the earth-born progeny, (the giants,) from whose wounds 








* Cic. de Nat, Deorum. 1. c, 38. 
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distilled the showers that gave origin to mortals inhabiting 
the spacious earth.” It is to be remarked that the origin of 
the human race from the blood of giants is also a Hindi 
fable. Of this cosmogony, the chief character was the great 
mundane egg, hatched by the equivocal Eros; who was some- 
times feigned to spring spontaneously from the elements, and 
at others considered as the produce of an intelligent power. 
Dr. P. next traces this cosmogony in the remains of Egyptian 
antiquity, as preserved in the works of Proclus, Eusebius, 
Plutarch, Strabo, Iamblicus, and Jablonski. We confess 
that, in the absurd fable of the egg and the blood of the giants, 
we are unable to discover even a glimmering and feeble spark 
of the great truth ofa creative intelligence: but, in the authori- 
ties just enumerated, the light is elicited; and it is shewn that, 
though the Egyptians worshipped the elements of nature, they 
had a notion of a first intelligent cause, by whose agency the 
universe was called into existence. 

We pass over, though reluctantly, the alternate destruc- 
tions and renovations of the world; a tenet which the learned 
reader well knows belongs also to the Stoics. Concerning 
the Egyptian opinion of the fate of the dead, and the motives 
for embalming bodies, the antients left only obscure hints. 
Having stated some of their conjectures, Dr. P. thinks it is more 
probable that the motives for that singular rite were suggest- 
ed by an idea that it expedited the soul’s journey to the place 
where its future doom was to be fixed, according to its former 
deeds. The prayer uttered by the embalmer in the name of 
the deceased intreated the divine powers to receive his soul 
into the dwelling of the gods. It appears, also, that the re- 
gion of the dead was a temporary receptacle, whither the 
soul resorted immediately after its departure from the body; 
and where it remained for a time, till it was sent back to 
enter again a mortal body, either of a man or a lower animal. 
This was the Pythagorean doctrine, which Virgil set forth in 
connection with that of the emanation of souls trom the spirit 
of the universe, in the magnificent lines in the sixth book ox 
his poem : 


“© Principio ceelum ac terras, camposque liquentes,” &c. 


Was this transmigration perpetual, or was it limited? Dr. 
Prichard believes the antient tenet to have been that it was 
temporary, and inflicted as a purgatorial chastisement. He 
ascribes to the Egyptians, with some confidence, (more, we 
should imagine, than the obscurity of the topi¢ warrants,) 
besides the tenet of purgatorial transmigration, that of 
emanation and transfusion; all of which were afterward doc- 
trines 
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trines of the Stoic and Pythagorean schools. Some judicious 
observations follow, in which the ideas of the Hindis respect- 
ing the metempsychosis, and the final state of the soul, are 
clearly shewn to be allied to those of the Egyptians. 

The author has now arrived at a spacious field of inves- 
tigation: but it is one which, in our opinion, may be trodden 
with more certainty than the dark regions of Egyptian learn- 
ing. Largior hic campus; and the reader as well as the 
author may be congratulated on attaining a safer path and 
breathing a purer atmosphere. 

Book III. Dr. Prichard here proposes to illustrate his 
subject by references to the Hindi mythology; and it appears 
to us that the analogy rests on the clearest and strongest in- 
duction. Having lamented the barren materials which remain 
for the investigation of Egyptian philosophy, (the very lan- 
guage in which it was embodied having disappeared,) he ad- 
verts to the more favourable auspices under which our 
countrymen in the East, aided by native Pandits, the suc- 
cessors of the old Brahmans, are enabled to extend their 
researches into the science and religion of India. We can- 
not follow him in this inquiry: but we agree in his remark 
that the whole hypothesis rests on internal evidence; since 
no essential affinity of language, no trace of antient inter- 
course between Egypt and India, has yet been discovered. 
This species of evidence is capable, however, of acting with 
a force seldom inherent in other modes of proof. Minute 
coincidences cannot be casual: nor is this an artificial system 
built up of historical conjecture or philosophic theory. ‘Their 
sacred books are extant; and living interpretations, if we 
may so speak, of those curious documents are presented in 
the daily rites and habitual usages of a people actually ex- 
isting, with whom our domination in Hindustan has brought 
us not indeed into familiar .»tercourse, but into perpetual 
contact. Yet we cannot dissemble our regret that the ardour 
inspired by studies almost inaccessible to the general scholar, 
and the pride which we are prone to indulge when we are 
enabled to tread the recesses of a difficult and obscure lan- 
guage, have led away so many of our Oriental literati into an 
undue estimate of the importance and antiquity of the San- 
skrit learning. If we are not deceived, it is an epidemic 
error among those who are addicted to Oriental studies. ‘The 
Vedas undoubtedly contain much antient tradition: but we 
must not attribute to them an antiquity to which they are not 
intitled ; and Dr. Prichard, as well as Mr. F. Schlegel, of 
whese treatise on these subjects an abstract is inserted in this 
work, seems to require the admonition which we thus offer. 
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The chronology of the Hindis, adapted to their astronomi- 
cal periods, is extravagance itself. The Vedas are not so old 
as the Homeric age; and many of the Puranahs are compar- 
atively modern. It is to the institutes of Meni, therefore, 
the principal sources of the Indian sagas and mythology, 
that we must chiefly refer, for our guidance through the 
flowery but perplexed paths of Hinda superstition. 

According to Schlegel, there are four eras of Oriental 
learning and superstition. To the first belong the doctrines 
of the emanation and transmigration of souls: to the second, 
astolatry, including the worship of nature, the visible ele- 
ments, and the heavenly bodies: to the third, the dogma of 
the two principles, or the conflict between the good and the 
evil principle; and the fourth period is distinguished as the 
age of Pantheism, a doctrine to which Mr. Schlegel attributes 
a refined and metaphysical character, approaching in some 
of its traits to the philosophy of Europe.* Dr. Prichard 
observes, (sect. v. p. 252.) that this gradation of Hindi my- 
thology has been confirmed by the researches of the Asiatic 
Society: but he justly adds that Pantheism, which Mr. Schle- 
gel attributes to the last period, is as antient as the oldest 
remains of Indian learning; and that the system of the 
Vedas may be truly designated as Pantheism, since it includes 
the idea of the material universe within that of the Divine na- 
ture. ‘These observations are illustrated by striking passages 
from the Vedas; for which, and for the doctrine of eman- 
ation, we refer the reader to the work. 

We are now come to the analogy between the superstitions 
of Egypt and those of India, which consists in similar ideas 
and representations of the Deity; and in both systems the 
idea of God was not an abstraction but a personification of 
nature. A satisfactory comparison is then instituted between 
the ceremonies and figurative representations of antient 
Egypt, and the rites and doctrines of the third and fourth 
eras of eastern mythology. All abstract ideas of creation 
or emanation have taken their flight from India; and the ma- 
terial universe is contemplated as an infinite frame endued 
with a living nature, of which iuteilectual and moral attri- 
butes form no part, while the merely animal powers are cele- 
brated in all the varieties which a corrupt imagination could 
suggest. Sensuality and wanton revelry exhibit every where 
the most obscene emblems. Such is the worship of Siva, and 
of Bhavani his lascivious consort; and such also was the reli- 





* See an article connected with this subject, in our last Num. 
ber, p. 173. 
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gion of Osiris and Isis.* The two polytheisms are approxi. 
mated in detail: Siva is the God of re-production; so is 
Osiris; and Siva, as the God of destruction, is identified with 
Typhon, as is Bhavani with Isis. 

In his fourth book, Dr. P. examines the exoteric or popu- 
lar worship of the Egyptians, and the various civil insti- 
tutions emanating from their religion. It is in the rites of 
animal worship, those disgusting puerilities so well ridiculed 
by Lucian and Juvenal, that their popular superstition chiefly 
developes itself; and Dr. P., p. 303., assembles the most re- 
markable facts from antient authors, to illustrate this part of 
his subject. We cannot attend him in these details. Cats, 
dogs, oxen, the hawk, the ibis, goats, deer, monkeys, the 
ichneumon, the shrew-mouse, the lion, and a list of animals 
and plants too long to be specified, were objects of religious 
veneration. Dr. Prichard is of opinion, chiefly on the autho- 
rity of Plutarch and Porphyry, that animal-worship arose 
from the doctrine of emanation, which ascribed all the oper- 
ations of nature to certain dzemons, or spiritual beings, who 
were supposed to animate different portions of the universe, 
and were themselves emanations from the Deity, or soul of the 
universe. In his notes on this subject, he compares these rites 
with the peculiar superstitions of India; and the comparison 
brings strong attestation to the affinity of those religions, 
The civil institutions of the Atgyptians, their division into 
castes, their hierarchy and its subdivisions, are next analyzed, 
with considerable learning and correctness; and the treatise 
closes with a comparison of the Mosaic ordinances with the 
laws and customs of the Egyptians. With regard to the ana- 
lysis, which Dr. Prichard has subjoined, of the remains of 
Egyptian chronology, as it is not connected with the scope 
and purpose of his work, we must content ourselves with 
stating that it is an ingenious attempt to reconcile the discre- 

ancy between the historical records of antient Egypt and 
those of the Sacred Writings,’ in point of chronology ; and to 
prove that, notwithstanding the high antiquity claimed in the 
Egyptian records, there is in reality no want of harmony be- 
tween them, but that on the contrary the antiquity assumed 
by the Egyptians, from their own archives, is far within 
the wra assigned by the LXX for the second origin of 
mankind. 

We have thus endeavoured to present a slight sketch of 
this elaborate work. If its arrangement be not clear, and its 





* Compare the worship of the Lingam with the Phallic cere- 
monies. Maurice, Ind. Ant. vol. il. 
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diction be occasionally too verbose for the intelligible enun- 
ciation and simple developement of its propositions, it abounds 
with much erudition, collected by various and diffusive read- 
ing. The recapitulations are so frequently interposed as to 
break the continuity of the reasoning, and too much space is 
occupied by conjectural learning and exploded hypothesis; 
yet the author nevertheless ascends by a copious induction of 
particulars to the grand and primary truth which, if not the 
exclusive object, is at least the principal result of his labours. 
We mean the purpose of shewing that a belief in the exist- 
ence of a Deity and of a future state, as those words are 
understood among Christian divines and philosophers, is a 
principle of the earliest religion of India and of Egypt. Under 
all its depravations, this primitive spark has been kept alive; 
and this is no mean argument, we should conceive, for its 
divine origin. It has been obscured by the luxuriance of its 
branches and the exuberance of its foliage, but the trunk is 
impassive and immortal: 


‘© Pondere fira suo est, nudosque per aera ramos 
Ostendens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram.” 


We are grateful to the diligence of a writer who has brought 
so much corroboration to this essential truth; and we confess 
our obligations, also, for the additional evidence which he has 
collected to shew the. connection between the superstitions of 
Hindistan and those of Egypt. In this comparison, he has 
proceeded cautiously and surely; evidently with less _soli- 
citude to establish systems than to elucidate truths. We 
gladly make this remark, because it is a track which has mis- 
led many learned and ingenious writers. Whoever runs in 
quest of analogies will be sure to imagine that he has found 
them, and neither erudition nor genius will protect him from 
the illusion. We remember the three states through which 
Dr. Burnet, in his Sacred Theory, a work of the sublimest 
fancy and most extensive Jearning, conceived that the world 
was destined to pass, and his fanciful typification of them by 
the three Jewish temples. The mephitic vapours of hypo- 
thesis seem not, however, to have ascended into the brain of 
Dr. Prichard, whose analogies are built on the steady basis 
of the most unquestionable facts. 

In taking our leave of the subject, we cannot abstain from 
a transient reflection, irresistibly forced on our minds. The 
superstition of Egypt has passed away, and its very ruins have 
almost perished : 

** Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud.” 


Rev. Juty, 1820. R May 
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_ May We indulge a hope that the hoary systems of India, 
the degraditig brutishtiess of her idolatry, and the consecrated 
folliés of het mythology, will give way to the benighant influ- 
ences of Christianity and reason? We are not forgetful of the 
unsléepitig zeal and the undying fervour of Christian exertions 
in thosé regions’;—a branch onlyof the same benevolence, which 
in every corner of the earth gladly treads its pious pilgrimage 
and endutes its salutary toil; of the same healing charity, which 
comprehends in its embrace of love all the divided families 
of the world, and proffers to all a share of its blessings. Still, 
however, it would be presumptuous rashly to answer the ques- 
tion: for there is a will that over-rules us sometimes in our 
best efforts, and our most laudable resolves. With the pic- 
ture of India before us, and its moral as well as physical 
condition presented to our contemplation, it might be a topic 
of inquiry at least, if not of conclusive inference, whether it be 
not among those destinations which dispose of human projects, 
and controul human wisdom, to baffle our schemes of conver- 
sion, and to leave in that remote country the mind and the 
nature of man to work their own way to perfection. We 
are not always permitted to attain that which it is virtuous to 
wish: for it frequently happens that we are required to keep 
our best feelings in subjection to times and circumstances; to 
moderate our zeal by our impediments; to preserve a middle 
course between immature expectation and an impious despair; 
to temper our confidence in our capacities by salutary remem- 
brances of their frailty; and to pause in the pursuit even of 
undisputed good, where the price to be paid for it is inevitable 
evil. Let us not be deceived by false computations of the 
advances hitherto made in that pious enterprize, for little has 
in fact been done. The outer works have been scarcely 
shaken ; and against the fortress of that antiquated error, the 
inveterate power and traditional influence of the Brahminical 
priesthood, the key-stone of the civil and religious arch, not 
a blow has been struck. 

The work, then, must be long, and the result distant. Every 
Fational being must wish for Hindi conversion to a faith 
which refreshes and quickens the growth of moral and social 
virtue, and disciplines the soul for the high enjoyments to 
which it is destined: but the noblest aspirations of the heart 
must be often checked by the law and condition of humanity. 
Time and space will not be annihilated by the fervent desire 
of lovers; nor will the vast impediments that oppose our 
beneficent endeavours give way to the wish of piety and the 
efforts of wisdom. 
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Art. II. Notice sur le Caractére et les Ecrits de Mad. de Stat, 


par Mad. Necker de Saussure. 8vo. pp.318.. Treuttel and 
Wiirtz, London. 1820. : 


Art. III. Sketch of the Life, Character, and Writings of Baroness 
de Staél- Holstein. By Mad. Necker de Saussure, 8vo. pp. 364. 
12s. Boards. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 


Art. IV. Treasures of Thought, from Mad. de Staél-Holstein, 
To which are prefixed cursory Remarks on her Writings, and a 
Monody on her Death. By the Author of “ Affeetion’s Gift,” 
&c. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


HE first of these volumes is a London reprint of the 

French biography of Mad. de Staél, which has been re- 
cently published by her cousin and friend Mad. Necker de 
Saussure: the second is a faithful and not an unskilful trans- 
lation of the same book; and the third is a selection of 
beauties from the writings of Mad. de Staél, which would 
agreeably illustrate the biographical notices if it had been 
made with critical taste, and had comprehended the latest and 
best effusions of her pen. ‘The brilliant and useful career of 
this celebrated woman deserves the contemplation of her co- 
temporaries, and will command with the progress of time an 
increasing interest, co-extensive with the establishment of those 
liberal ideas and institutions which she has done so much to 
recommend and to secure. She stands at the head not merely 
of female authors, but of influential women; and she may be 
compared with the Aspasias and Zenobias of antiquity, not 
only in accomplishment but in practical ascendancy over the 
great men of her age. Accustomed with the lips of the 
Graces to proclaim the wish of benevolent genius, she spoke 
in the name of refinement, of liberty, and of wisdom; became 
the acknowleged interpretess of the average will, or common 
sense, of the thinking world; and gave throughout Europe a 
fashion to what had hitherto been a principle. 


‘ The mother of Madame de Staél, Madame Necker, at the time 
of her marriage, had enjoyed a more extensive and finished course 
of education than that of her daughter at the same age. By her 
father, a learned clergyman, she had been instructed in branches 
of learning not common in her sex, and that spirit of method, 
which leads to the acquisition of knowledge of every kind. En- 
dowed with firmness of character, great strength of mind, and 
ample capacity for labour, Madame Necker obtained great success 
in her studies ; and hence she was led to suppose, that every thi 
might be acquired by dint of study. Accordingly she studied her- 
self, she studied society, individuals, the art of writing, that of 
conversing, that of housekeeping, and above all that of preserving 
the purity of her principles, without neglecting any thing = 
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could tend to enlarge her understanding. She paid attention to 
every thing, made very acute observations, reduced them to sys- 
tem, and hence framed her rules of conduct. The minutest par- 
ticulars assumed consequence in her eyes, because she connected 
them with the great ideas of religion and morality ; and her mind, 
of a metaphysical turn, exerted itself to find their point of con- 
tact. In thus making the most trifling occurrences in life a point 
of duty, she spared herself the troubles of irresolution and regret : 
but this connection, not altogether artificial, was never thoroughl 
perceived but by her who had formed it.’ —‘ Nevertheless, this 
constant attention of Mad. Necker to whatis right was detrimental 
to the ease of her manners; there was a constraint in her and 
about her; her temper would probably have been sour, and her 
will headstrong, had she not early felt the necessity of self- 
command.’ — 

‘ She undertook the education of her daughter however with 
that eager zeal, which the idea of duty ever inspired in her. Her 
system was totally opposite to that of Rousseau. It is well known 
that this writer, setting out with the principle, that we acquire 
ideas only through the medium of the senses, maintained, that we 
should begin with improving the organs of our perceptions, if we 
would obtain moral improvement, that should be neither irregular 
nor illusory. This reasoning, open as it is to attack in itself, has 
never found favour with lofty and religious minds, because it ap- 
pears to admit too great a sway of physical over moral nature. 
Madame Necker, accustomed to combat materialism in all its 
forms, could not but discern it in this doctrine. Accordingly, she 
took the opposite road, and sought to act upon mind immediately 
by mind. She thought it right to accumulate a great number of 
ideas in the young ot without losing too much time in arrang- 
ing them in order, persuaded that the understanding grows indo- 
lent when spared such a labour. This method, too, is not without 
its inconveniences ; but, with regard to the development of the 
intellect, the example of Madame de Staél leads us to presume 
that it is efficacious. 

‘ Mademoiselle Necker, when an infant, was full of cheerfulness, 
vivacity, and frankness. Her complexion was rather brown, but 
animated, and her large black eyes already sparkled with kindness 
and intelligence. The caresses of her father, who incessantly en- 
couraged the child to prattle, were a little at variance with the 
more rigid plan of Madame Necker ; but the applauses excited by 
her sallies encouraged her continually to utter new ones: and 
already she answered the perpetual pleasantries of Mr. Necker with 
that mixture of gaiety and tenderness, which so frequently mark 
her conversation with him. The idea of giving pleasure to her 
parents was with her a motive extraordinarily powerful. Thus, 
for instance, when only ten years old, observing their great admir- 
ation of Mr. Gibbon, she thought it her duty to marry him (and 
what his person was is well known), that they might be enabled 
constantly to enjoy a conversation so agreeable to them. This 


match she seriously proposed to her mother.’ . 
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‘ To give an idea at once of Mademoiselle Necker at the 
of eleven, and of her mother’s house at that period, I shall quote 
a few passages from a writing of Mad. Huber, who was always 
intimate in the family. 

««¢ We entered the drawing-room. By the side of Mr. Necker’s 
arm-chair was a little wooden stool, on which his daughter seated 
herself, obliged to sit very upright. Scarcely had she taken her 
customary place, when three or four old persons came up to her, 
and accosted her with the tenderest regard. One of them, who 
had on a little bob-wig, took her hands in his, and held them a 
long time, conversing with her as if she had been five-and-twenty. 
This was Abbé Raynal. The others were Messrs. Thomas, and 
Marmontel, the Marquis of Pesay, and Baron von Grimm. When 
we sat down to table, you should have seen how attentive she was ! 
She uttered not a word, yet she seemed as if speaking in her turn, 
all her flexible features displayed so much expression. Her eyes 
followed the looks and motions of those who spoke: you would 
have said she seized their ideas before she heard them. She was 
mistress of every subject, even politics, which at that time had 
become one of the leading topics of conversation. 

‘ « After dinner a great deal of company came in. Every one 
on coming up to Mr. Necker had something to say to his daugh- 
ter, either complimenting or joking her. She answered all with 
ease and elegance: they took pleasure in attacking her, embar- 
rassing her, exciting in her that little imagination, which alread 
appeared so brilliant. The men most distinguished for their talents 
were those who were most eager to make her talk. They asked 
an account of what she was reading, pointed out fresh subjects to 
her, and gave her a taste for study, by conversing with her on what 
she had learned, or what she had not!” ’— 

‘ So many stimulants, such powerful incentives, where, for the 
securing of happiness at least, a curb is wanting, gave a wonderful 
activity to the moral being; but the physical being suffered from 
this, and her lessons in particular exhausted powers too strongly 
excited. Long continued attention was always fatiguing to Ma- 
dame de Staél, and the depth of her attainments on difficult sub- 
jects is so much the more surprising. A singular sagacity carried 
her forward to the goal, without her being perceived in the 
career. 

‘The health of the young lady, now fourteen, declining daily, 
Dr. Tronchin was called in. He excited alarm, prescribing an 
immediate journey into the country, the society of Madame 
Huber, and to pass the day in the open air, relinquishing all seri- 
ous study. 

‘On this occasion, Madame Necker was equally vexed and 
disappointed. This new plan overset all hers. Her ambitious 
views for her daughter were great, and to renounce the vast ac- 
quisition of knowledge was, in her opinion, to renounce all dis- 
tinction. She had not that pliability, which enables us to vary our 
means ; and being no longer able to promote the progress of her 
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daughter in her own way, she ceased to consider it as her own 
work. 

‘ The liberty thus given to the mind of Mademoiselle Necker, 
however, was precisely what enabled it to take so high a flight. 
With her a life entirely poetical succeeded to a life of study, and 
the abundant nutriment all flowed to the imagination. She wan. 
dered amidst the thickets of St. Quen, with her friend; and the 
two young ladies, clothed as nymphs or muses, recited verses, 
composed poems, or wrote plays, which they immediately acted. 

‘ Another happy consequence of this want of employment to 
Mademoiselle Necker was, that she could avail herself of all the 
leisure of her father. Seizing every opportunity of being with 
him, she found extraordinary advantages, as well as pleasure, in his 
conversation. Mr. Necker was daily more struck with his daugh- 
ter’s wit, and never was this wit more pleasing than with him. She 
soon perceived, that his mind required to be unbent and amused; 
and she assumed a thousand forms, tried every thing, hazarded 
every thing, to obtain from him a smile. Mr. Necker was not pro- 
digal of commendation, his looks were more flattering than his 
words; and he found it more amusing, as well as more necessary, 
to point out what was amiss than what was meritorious. His rail- 
Jery was close at the heels of the slightest fault; no false preten- 
sions, no exaggeration, nothing erroneous of any kind, could pass 
unnoticed. ‘I am indebted to the incredible penetration of my 
father,” Madame de Staél has often said, * for the frankness of 
my character, and the artlessness of my mind. He unmasked 
affectation of every kind ; and in his company I acquired the habit 
of thinking that every one saw clearly into my heart.” 

¢ These conversations, from which Madame Necker was not 
excluded, but the nature of which was altered by her presence, 
could not be perfectly agreeable to her. She possessed in a high 
degree the admiration, the confidence, and even the love of her 
husband ; yet her daughter was better suited than she to a certain 
pointedness and unexpected turn, occasionally observed in the 
conversation of Mr. Necker. The young lady possessed the 
mental qualities of her mother, with many others in addition. 
Madame Necker would have wished that her daughter should have 
pleased by no other qualities than what she herself possessed, and 
she pleased precisely by those that were most dangerous to her 
happiness. Madame Necker was tempted to deprecate a success 
obtained contrary to her advice, while this success seemed to bear 
testimony against the propriety of that advice itself. 

¢ Besides, Mademoiselle Necker was guilty of a thousand giddi- 
nesses. Carried away by her vivacity, she was incessantly com- 
mitting faults ; and, while her mother considered little things as 
appendages of great ones, trifles were of no consequence in her 
eyes. To avoid any appearance of disobedience, she would place 
herself at a little distance behind her father: but soon some man 
of wit would separate from the circle, then another, then a third, 
and a noisy group would form around her. Mr. Necker wees 
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smile involuntarily at something smart that caught his ear, and 
the original point of discussion was altogether interrupted, 

¢ No jealousy, unconnected with the affections of her husband, 
could possibly enter into the exalted mind of Madame Necker, 
If her daughter had surpassed her in her own sphere of excel- 
lence, she would have enjoyed her success, which would have ap- 
peared the consequence of her own, She would have thought her 
husband loved her in her daughter. But there was nothing here 
she could claim for herself; every thing seemed to spring from 
nature: and while Mr. Necker was enraptured with a mind with 
out a model, as well as without an equal, she experienced impa- 
tience and vexation, and a little disapprobation concealed rivalry 
from her view. 

‘ As to her, there was but one road to her approbation, I re- 
member, when the fame of Madame de Staél was quite new to me, 
I expressed to Madame Necker my astonishment at the prodigious 
distinction she enjoyed. ‘‘ It is nothing,” answered she, ‘ abso- 
lutely nothing to what I would have made of her!” This answer 
struck me forcibly, because it referred solely to the qualities of 
the mind, and expressed the most perfect conviction, The extreme 
gentleness of Mademoiselle Necker’s disposition was striking when 
her mother reproved her. Perhaps, proud of her success with 
her father, and every man of eminence, she did not attach suffi- 
cient value to the approbation of Madame Necker, and did not 
exert herself sufficiently to obtain it; but her respect for her mo- 
ther was always profound, and openly expressed. Endowed from 
infancy with the gift of those lively and discreet repartees, that 
infringe no duty, and wound no truth, she never uttered a syllable 
that in the slightest degree placed her mother in a disadvan- 
tageous light.’ 


In order to bring together the biographical notices, of 
which the later are from motives of delicacy and personality 
very imperfect, we now omit the details which regard Mad. 
de S.’s writings, and pass on to the second part. 


‘ Notwithstanding the great number of persons who sought the 
hand of Mademoiselle Necker, the choice of a husband, agree- 
able to her parents and to herself, was not easy. She would 
not quit France; and her mother, a zealous Protestant, insisted on 
her marrying a person of the same religion, Under these eircum- 
stances, Baron de Staél fixed the attention of Mr. and Madame 
Necker. To great loyalty, extreme good temper, and sincere ad- 
miration of Mademoiselle Necker, he added nobleness of manners 
and distinguished birth. The King of Sweden, Gustavus III., with 
whom he was a great favourite, openly favoured his suit, and pre- 
mised to assure him the place of ambassador in France for several 
years, in order to remove Mademoiselle Necker’s apprehensions 
of quitting Paris. Besides, Baron de Staél engaged never to take 
her to Sweden without her own consent. Such were the reasons 
that induced her to marry a foreigner much older than herself, 
and whose tastes were not -_ similar to hers, The course of 
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this union, a little cold, no doubt, would have continued uninter. 
rupted, however, had not the improvident generosity of Baron de 
Staél degenerated into prodigality. His affairs becoming in con- 
sequence rather deranged, Madame de Staél felt herself obliged 
to use her endeavours to prevent the fortune of her children from 
being affected by them: but the separation, to which this gave 
rise, was not of long continuance. When, debilitated by the pro- 
gress of age and disease, he required the attentions of his family, 
Madame de Staél returned to him. She was on her way back to 
Switzerland with him, to settle near Mr. Necker, when death 
carried off her husband in the midst of the journey, and deprived 
her and her children of the satisfaction they would have felt in 
diffusing happiness over his declining years. 

‘ Madame de Staél was a very tender mother: and if maternal 
Jove shone less conspicuously in her than filial, it is because she 
was more strict in checking the expression of it. Already in 
Delphine, where she shows herself so captivated with the poetical 
beauty of exalted sentiments, she had said, that passionate effu- 
sions are not valued by children, and that kindness and equity 
suit them much better. Subsequently she imposed on herself the 
same reserye from other motives. Speaking of her eldest son, 
she wrote to me as follows: “ I know not why I say less to Au- 

ustus than I feel. There is a certain maternal modesty, which I 
ous always felt. ‘There is a necessity for separation in this rela- 
tionship. Have I not survived allthat was most valuable on earth ? 
Why, then, should we indulge so much an affection, that death 
must dissolve ?” 

‘ Notwithstanding this greater restraint of expression, maternal 
feelings, as she gave a thousand proofs, partook in her of the 
nature of all others. It was not, perhaps, a blind love, independ- 
ent of the merit of its object: the faults of her children presented 
themselves strongly to the eyes of Madame de Staél, but she was 
not deficient in that natural affection which may be deemed in- 
stinct. This displayed itself even in her anger, when they were 
guilty of any imprudence; in a sort of courageous ardour, and 
self-devotedness, when they stood in need of protection; and, 
above all, in her fears, when their health was endangered. Her 
daughter, when six years old, having fallen ill at Frankfort, she 
was almost out of her senses with grief. ‘* What would become 
of a mother,” wrote she, ‘ trembling for the life of her child, 
without prayer? This situation would make us find out religion, 
if we had never even heard of it before.” The happiness and 
amusements of her children, and the opinions entertained of them, 
were always to her subjects of lively interest, and her scruples as 
to the result of any of her determinations respecting them were 
very apt to torment her. The fear, therefore, of the evil influence 
which her exile might have on their future fate was one of the 
greatest causes of chagrin to her during that period. 

‘ She had no opinion of the success of extraordinary systems of 

rivate education. It is necessary, according to her, to inspire 
youth with lofty and religious sentiments ; but to initiate it oo 
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whatever is most pure in the real world, rather than make for it a 
world apart, always incomplete and artificial. “ I have set be- 
fore my children,” said she, “ life as it is; and I have used no 
artifice with them.”? ‘Truth was the first basis on which she built ; 
and not only all deception, but all affectation, seemed to her use- 
less and dangerous. She equally disdained to assume with her 
children that tone of studied childishness, by which people think to 


put themselves on a level with their understandings: she raised 


them to the level of her own mind, and herself to the level of 
their innocence. 

‘ When children were not intimidated before-hand, by the idea 
given them of Madame de Staél, they were naturally pleased with 
her, and some were singularly fond of her. There was an ingenuous- 
ness, and consequently youthfulness, in her manner of speaking ; 
and genius, with its unexpected impressions, has always some-~ 
thing infantile about it. She watched young children with tender. 
ness and curiosity. I have seen her divert herself very much with 
the whimsical impressions and grotesque associations of that age ; 
people collected them, to relate to her, and they supplied food 
for her thoughts. 

‘¢ She was inclined to blame that too ostensible devotedness of 
parents to their children, which is a fault of the present mode of 
education. Little creatures, who see every thing calculated for 
them, become vain and selfish; and, far from acquiring the prin- 
ciple of studying the good of others, from the examples by which 
they are surrounded, they imagine themselves co-operating in the 
general purpose, by taking care of their own interests themselves, 
They exercise a capricious authority over those, whose sole object 
of attention they suppose themselves to be, and a contest of cun- 
ning on both sides is established. Madame de Staél expressed 
her will with decision. Having always entertained a high idea of 
paternal power, she gave the law in her family ; and did not think 
the heart was debased by the religious inculcation of obedience. 

¢ A just and moderate exercise of authority saves a thousand 
tricks, a thousand falsehoods in education. Reasoning fails; en- 
treaty lowers those who have recourse to it; affection, employed 
as a means, wears and finally hardens the heart. The ties between 
parents that command with mildness, and obedient children, are 
the only real, the only serious, the only peaceable ones; and in- 
fancy, weak and destitute as it feels itself at bottom, is not long 
attached to any thing but protecting firmness. 

‘ The motives of Madame de Staél’s orders, however, were 
much. too refined for her to refuse herself the pleasure of an- 
nouncing them. She explained them distinctly, but without en- 
tering into discussion, and the preamble of the law did not render 
it less absolute. 

‘ She gave many lessons to her children herself; but, conform. 
able to her principle of the necessity of sincerity, she rejected 
those little games, by means of which people pretend to teach the 
elements of all kinds of knowledge. When a study is not suffi- 
ciently interesting of itself, which must sometimes happen, the 
simple 
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simple idea of duty aught to supply the deficiency. This ideg jg 
readily conceived in infancy ; and far from its being praper to res 
serve it for a subsequent stage of life, it never acquires any 
strength, unless it have slowly shot out deep roots in the mind, 
Children are not long the dupes of these compulsory diversions ; 
and a thousand sallies, injurious to the end proposed, proclaim the 
right they have to play in their own way. Besides, as the principal 
advantage of study, at an early eage, consists in the exertion it 
obliges the mind to make; and that of amusement, in the scope 
it gives to the activity of the child; when we mix diversions with 
the lesson, and constraint with the pleasure, we lose the fruits of 
both. 

‘ But it was when beginning to enter on the period of youth, 
that the openness of Madame de Staél with her children was must 
remarkable. It is true, she was not so indiscreet as to say any 
thing to them, that should endanger the interests of others, or her 
own; but she exhibited herself to them in her natural colours, 
and in all sincerity: she displayed to them her character as it 
was, neither sparing herself, nor ascribing to herself a sentiment 
or a quality that she did not possess. ‘Thus she always blamed 
herself in what occurred between her and her mother: thus she 
has said to her daughter in particular, that the vivacity of her af- 
fections and opinions had hurried her into dangers, from which 
nothing short of a mind like her own could have extricated her; 
and that her too great warmth, in politics for instance, had drawn 
upon her animosities, the effects of which, painful to her heart, 
might even have proved formidable, but for the lustre of her 
tulents, and, perhaps, that of the services she had rendered. 
She had suffered too much herself, to wish her daughter to follow 
her steps. Accordingly, she did not advise her to seck after ce- 
lebrity ; and even in conversation, while she admitted her to be 
extremely witty, she cautioned her against imitation; whether 
because she judged, and with reason, that another must be inferior 
to her in her own way; or that her own manner did not please her 
in another. She did not love copies. ‘ Echoes tire me,” she 
said. ‘* 1 have enough of myself in myself, and I want to hear 
soinething else than the sound of my own voice.” ’— 

¢ To judge of her attachments, in all their energy, as in all 
their excellence, it is necessary to have known that which she 
felt for her father: a wondertul sentiment, that embraced the 
whole of her existence; and which acquired still more strength 
from the idea of death, than from that of the most sacred bond of 
life. Besides, as this tenderness made part of herself, as it was 
mixed up with all her thoughts, and atlected them all, we cannot 
Jay it aside in speaking of Madame de Staél, 

¢ There was such an understanding between Mr. Necker and his 
daughter, they felt such pleasure in conversing together, and their 
minds so well agreed, that Madame de Staeéi was led to exagger- 
ate to herself the idea of her resemblance to her father; and the 
more numerous the points were, in which she thought she traced 
this resemblance, the more enthusiastically did she admire those 
qualities 
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qualities in which he was really superior to her. She saw in him 
a being similar to herself, whom the excess of virtue would have 
captivated. He supported retirement, dispensing equally with 
pleasure and with admiration. Conscience and a sentiment of 
dignity were the sole springs of a life simplified by wisdom. He 
even resisted the power of the strongest affection he had upon 
earth, when he refused to live with his daughter at Paris: this re- 
fusal might give her pain, but she bowed to his decision. She 
ascribed to him her own thirst of action, all the fire of her cha- 
racter, in order to enhance the value of the sacrifices he imposed 
upon himself; ascribing to him the tastes of youth, to give greater 
merit to his privations ; and thinking of his great age, only to en- 
hance the wit and agreeableness he still retained, as being on that 
account the more wonderful. 

¢ Two sentiments, extremely vivid in Madame de Staél, grati- 
tude and pity, had also their object in Mr. Necker: gratitude, 
the best founded, for a solicitude uncommon, even in a father, for 
its constancy and judicious direction; and pity, profound and 
piercing, for his sufferings ; pity for that great mind, that excellent 
character, misunderstood and calumniated ; pity for his age, and 
the ills with which it was threatened; pity, not on his own account 
alone, for the fatal moment that was approaching: so that the 
liveliest pleasures his daughter enjoyed in his company were some- 
times closely followed by tears. 

‘ However, she was little disposed to anticipate future trou- 
bles; and, if a sudden flash disclosed to her what was to come, 
the present mornent soon re-occupied her thoughts. Heaven had 
made her improvident; and Mr. Necker has said, that she was 
like the savages, who would sell their hut in the morning, without 
thinking what they should do at night. With regard to him, she 
would pass instantly from the most anxious solicitude to the com- 
pletest security. So full of life herself, she could scarcely believe 
in death. Unable to endure the thought of looking on her father 
asan old man, whatever she found in him of pleasing and agree- 
able, his quick comprehension of her meaning, a certain freshness 
of imagination, of curiosity, of gaiety, which he still possessed, 
were incessantly cherishing illusions in her, — She conversed with 
him as mentally her equal, and forgot the difference of their ages, 
Some person once telling her, that Mr. Necker had grown old, she 
repelled the idea with a sort of anger, answering, that she should 
consider the person who repeated such an expression as her greatest 
enemy, whom she would never see again as long as she lived,’ 


After the death of M. Necker, at some period here un- 
defined, Mad. de Staél contracted a private marriage with 
M. Rocca, (a young man of good family and noble mind, 
who had been severely wounded in Spain,) for the account of 
which we cannot find room. It was but little known; and 
one motive for concealing it, no doubt, was the fear that the 
consequent loss of rank might obstruct her reception at the 
German courts. 


¢ Madame 
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¢ Madame de Stael,’ adds her biographer, ‘ was graceful in all her 
motions. Her face, without satisfying the eye in every respect, first 
attracted, and then fixed it, because it had a very uncommon advan- 
tage as an organ of the mind: asort of intellectual beauty, if we may 
use the tern, suddenly displayed itself in it. Her thoughts painted 
themselves in succession so much the more distinctly in her coun. 
tenance, that, except her eyes, which were uncommonly fine, no 
very striking feature marked its character before-hand. She had 
none of those permanent expressions which ultimately mean no- 
thing; and her physiognomy was created on the spot, as we may 
say, by her feelings. Perhaps when still, her eyelids were rather 
heavy, but genius suddenly sparkled in her eyes, her looks glowed 
with a noble fire, and announced like lightning the thunder of her 
words. 

¢ At the same time, she had neither in her countenance, nor in 
any feature, that restless mobility, which is so very equivocal an 
indication of intellect. A sort of exterior indolence rather pre- 
vailed in her; but her figure, a little inclined to stout, her strikin 
and well-chosen postures, gave great energy and a singular weight 
to her discourse. There was something dramatic in her; and even 
her dress, though exempt from all singularity, was always more 
picturesque than fashionable.’ — 

¢ Perhaps her constitution, more feeble than was supposed, re- 
quired the stimulus of amusement ; for a sort of terror seized her 
at the idea of life standing still. In her youth she could not en- 
dure solitude; and the melancholy impressions that are painted 
with so much beauty in her works, had with her a formidable 
reality. It was not till very late in life, and when she was able to 
keep at a distance the monsters created by her imagination, that 
she was able, according to her own expression, “ to live in com- 
pany with nature.” 

‘ Consequently ennuz, which, in the world or elsewhere, is a 
solitude where we have not the company even of ourselves, was 
extremely dreaded by her. It was not sufficient for her that per- 
sons were witty ; they must be animated: and perhaps those wits 
who would not take the trouble to amuse in society put her more 
out of humour than men of inferier talents. She could not en- 
dure people to talk with indifference. ‘* How can he expect me 
to attend to him,”’ she would say, “* when he does not do himself 
the honour to attend to himself?’? She could better endure cer- 
tain defects of character than a mind dried up and disgusted ; and 
she said one day of an egotist and caviller, ‘* That man talks only 
of himself; but he does not tire me, because I am certain at least 
that he feels interested in what he says.” ’ — 

¢ She never failed, however, to be ultimately out of patience 
with absurdity, and of extravagance she was quickly weary. She 
always sought, and often found, the point of junction between 
imagination and good sense.‘ Folly,” said she one day, “ may 
be poetical, but irrationality is not.” 

‘ The imprudent expressions, which Madame de Staél may 
have uttered, were much more frequently occasioned by ennui 
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than by impetuosity. When a state of languor appeared irreme- 
diable, it sometimes occurred to her, to produce a revolution in 
the society: she broke the ice of an insipid conversation by some 
bold stroke, and scattered dismay among the grave of various 
kinds. Then, for a moment or two, she might fail in circumspec- 
tion; but the more animated she was, the more firm and secure 
was her step. Once fairly entered on her career, there was no 
Jonger any false movement. Certain of her strength, she ran 
through the centre of danger, handled as she passed the most ha- 
zardous questions, touched on the most delicate points, and made 
her friends tremble for her ; the indifferent for themselves. No 
one was aware on whom the fire of this flying artillery would fall ; 
people heard the ball whistle round them, and alarm passed from 
one to another: but soon every one was at ease: the desired mo- 
dification or exception was introduced just at the proper point; a 
commendation suddenly raised him, who believed himself the ob- 
ject of attack ; and she emerged in triumph from the difficulties 
which she had accumulated around her. There was fear mixed 
with the pleasure she gave; as there is in that we feel at seeing 
the performances of a rope-dancer.’ 


The writings of Mad. de Staél form, after all, beautiful as 
they are, but a subordinate part of her merit; the opinions 
which she has recorded might have been born and preserved 
without her, but without her they would not have become at 
Paris, and hence throughout Europe, the genteel opinions of 
her age. It was she who made Jiberalism the substitute for 
chivalry ; whose eyes rained influence on the champions in 
that tournament; and whose words imparted value to the scarf 
which was often to be the only recompence of the combatant. 

From the account here given of the writings of Mad. de 

Stael, it appears that in early life she attempted a comedy 
called Secret Sentiments, and a tragedy on the death of Lady 
Jane Grey. They were followed by three novels, to which 
was prefixed an Essay on Fiction. ‘Then came Leflers on the 
Writings and Character of Rousseau: here Mad. de S. was 
first in her place as an author; the works of Rousseau, more 
than any other, had deeply imbued her mind and tinged her 
style; and though she was destined to acquire a grace, a 
ariety, and adelicacy of expression not always displayed by 
her model, yet in the picturesque presentation of idea, in 
pathos, and in vehemence of eloquence, she never equalled 
her master. 

The French Revolution having naturally and necessarily 
drawn the attention of Mad. de Staél to politics, she wrote 
a Defence of the Queen, an Epistle to Misfortune, and Reflec- 
tions on Peace, and on Internal Peace. Yor the Reflections 
she was mentioned with applause by Mr. Fox in the British 
House of Commons. 
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The Influence of the Passions was the next subject chosen 
by Mad. de Staél; and her work is in fact a political pam- 
phiet in a metaphysical mask. Literature considered in its 
Connection with Socia! Institutions was her next book ; and it 
displays so marked a superiority over the preceding writings, 
that we cannot refrain from suspecting that some new ac- 
quaintance, of uncommon intellect, had been in the interim 
frequently conversing with Mad. de Staél, and transplantin 
into her mind ideas before unknown to it. Was M. Schlegel 
this individual ? 

The novel of Delphine was not successful in this country, 
because it was judged not to have a moral tendency: but it 
throws light, under the name of the heroine, on the personal 
disposition of the writer. Corinna, a more beautiful fiction, 
was better received here, and retains the favour especially of 
the travelled public. 

Mad. de Staél’s Germany, particularly the first two volumes, 
(see M. R. vol. Ixxii. p. 421., Ixxiil. pp. 63. and 352., and 
Ixxiv. p. 268.) is an admirable work ; as remarkable for no- 
velty of thought, for judicious estimate, and for fidelity of 
delineation, as for the most delicate and dexterous graces of 
eloquence. ‘The book against Suze7de may have been a whole- 
some penance in miserable moments, but has not the force 
of thought, or of expression, that was previously displayed, 

Considerations on the French Revolution form the latest pro- 
duction of Mad. de Staél, and the most profound. Though 
without all the beauties of style displayed in the Germany, it 
manifests a depth of thought and a sagacity of inference so 
truly masculine, as to give some countenance to the sus- 
picion that a political Achilles lurks beneath the feminine 
yarment. Our late volumes have done ample justice to this 
valuable performance. 

The religious sentiments of Mad. de Stael are best given 
in her own words, as they are quoted in the * Treasures of 


Thought.” 


‘ Need of Religion. — Would men recommend religion merely 
as arestraint upon the people, as an instrument of public safety, 
as an additional guarantee in the contracts of the world? Do 
they not all know that every superior mind has more ne@d of 
piety than the common herd? For the labour ordained by the 
authority of socicty may occupy and direct the working class in 
all the moments of life, whilst idle men are incessantly the prey 
of the passions and the sophistries that disturb existence and put 
every thing into uncertainty.’ 

* Beautiful Description. — Some time ago, I was present at a 
church, in the country, deprived of all ornament; no picture 
adorned 
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adorned its white walls; it was newly built, and no remembrance 
of a long antiquity rendered it venerable; music itself, which the 
most austere saints have placed in heaven as the employment of 
the happy, was hardly heard ; and the psalms were sung by voices 
without harmony, which the labour of the world, and the weight 
of vears, rendered hoarse and confused; but in the midst of this 
rustic assembly, where all human splendour was deficient, one saw 
a pious man, whose heart was profoundly moved by the mission 
which he fulfilled. His looks, his physiognomy, might serve for 
a model to some of the pictures with which other temples are 
adorned ; his accents made the responses to an angelic concert. 
There was before us a mortal creuture, convinced of our immor- 
tality ; of that of our friends whom we have lost; of that of our 
children who will survive us by so little in the career of time! 
and the convincing persuasion of a pure heart appeared a new re- 
velation. 

* He descended from his pulpit to give the communion to the 
faithful who live under the shelter of his example! His son was with 
him, a minister of the church; and, with more youthful features, 
his countenance also, like that of his father, had a pious and 
thoughtful expression. Then, according to custom, the father 
and son gave each other the bread and wine, which, among Pro- 
testants, serve for the commemoration of the more affecting of 
mysteries. The son only saw in his father a pastor more advanced 
than himself in the religious state that he had chosen to adopt ; 
the father respected in his son the holy calling he had embraced. 
They mutually addressed each other, as they took the sacrament, 
in those passages of the Gospel which are calculated to unite in 
one bond strangers and friends; and, both feeling in their hearts 
the same impulses, they appeared to forget their personal relations 
in the presence of the Divinity, before whom fathers and sons are 
alike servants of the tombs, and the children of hope.’ — 

‘ Religion of the Soul.— Men, whose affections are disin- 
terested, and their thoughts religious; men, who live in the sanc- 
tuary of their conscience, and know how to concentrate in it, as 
in a burning glass, all the rays of the universe; these men, I say, 
are the priests of the religion of the soul, and nothing ought ever 
to disunite them. An abyss separates those who conduct them- 
selves according to ‘calculation, and those who are guided by 
feeling. All other differences of opinion are nothing; this alone 
is radical. 

‘ It is possible that one dav a cry of union may be raised, and 
that all Christians may aspire to profess the same theological, po- 
litical, and moral religion ; but before this miracle is accomplished, 
all men who have a heart, and who obey it, ought mutually to re- 
spect each other.’ 


We have not, in mentioning Mad. de Staél’s various pro- 
ductions, referred to our accounts of all of them, but they 


will be found by consulting the General Index to our New 
Series, lately published, 
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Art. V. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, 
during the Years 1801, 1805, and 1806. By Edward Dod- 
well, Esq. F. S.A. &c. &c. 2 Vols. 4to., with Plates. rol. 10s. 
Boards. Rodwell and Martin. 1819. 


E cannot scruple to admit, zn dimine, that the author of 

these volumes offers many powerful claims to our atten- 
tion as critics. Descriptions of modern Greece, and of the 
remains of its antient glory, have been sufficiently numerous 
in late years; and many of the works devoted to this subject 
have proceeded from no ordinary class of travellers or writers, 
while several also had their own particular and exclusive 
merit. For comprehensiveness of plan, however, for conti- 
nuity of narrative, for uniform diligence in ascertaining 
things worthy of observation, for clearness in describing them, 
and for sagacity in discussing them, we can place few of these 
authors on a par with Mr. Dodwell; and we know net any 
who, with a view to the combination of these excellences in 
one writer, can be esteemed superior. Much of the details 
which have been published relative to Greece, within these 
few years, has related to detached portions of that interesting 
country; to the manners of one province or the antiquities 
of another; to the Albanian soldier or the Mainote pirate ; 
to the Cyclopean architecture of one age or the symmetrical 
‘beauty of that art in another: each of these topics affording 
the subject for a picture, frequently presented to us by 
different hands and at different times. It is not, therefore, 
without very considerable pleasure that we open a work which 
leads us by regular steps from one scene to another; and 
which re-arranges those topographical notions that have been 
‘liable to become dislocated by journies from place to place, 
and age to age, per saltum.— We have had, indeed, other 
modern travels in Greece, such as those of Dr. Clarke, which 
are not to be considered as of this desultory and unconnected 
class: but even of these which more naturally fall into com- 
parison with Mr. Dodwell’s volumes, we recollect none which, 
both for regularity of detail and comprehensiveness, can be 
esteemed their equal. 

It will be seen that many years have elapsed since the last 
of the journies recorded in the title-page was performed ; and 
that the interval between it and the period of publication not 
only far exceeds any recommended by the Horatian maxims 
which we learned as boys, but affords an extraordinary contrast 
to the method now usually pursued : when travelling and writ- 
ing, — writing and travelling, — and travelling and writing 
again, —— are performed with such admirable and extraordi- 
nary velocity. So much patient forbearance on the part of 
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Mr.Dodwell may seem incredible, if we do not add that 


much of this delay has been involuntary on his part; he hav- 
ing been a victim to the illiberal and unfeeling system of 
Bonaparte, which kept him for some years a prisoner on the 
Continent, with so many others of our countrymen whose 
peaceful avocations offered as little excuse for such an unpre- 
cedented detention. The time expended in preparation, since 
the author’s return, has not been short, and has produced 
results fully equivalent to its duration. 

Mr. D. commences his tour with his departure from Venice 
for Greece, in April, 1801, in company with Sir William Gell, 
Mr. Atkins, and a young Greek, named Georgio Gavra, of 
the island of Santirene: but he regales us with the substance 
of his observations only as far as Ithaca, although he after- 
ward continued his voyage to Patras, travelled by Phocis 
and Beeotia to Athens, and thence to the islands of the 
Archipelago, the coast of Troy, and Constantinople. It has 
been his plan to reserve any notice of these countries until 
his second visit ; so that, according to the arrangement of the 
work, the first expedition, which occupies but a small pro- 
portion, is to be considered as terminating at Ithaca in 1801: 
while the second tour, which supplies the materials for the 
greater part of the narrative, commences with the author’s 
arrival in Zante from Sicily in February, 1805, and continues 
to the close. - 

The first voyage afforded an opportunity of viewing many 
of the islands which are clustered along the Dalmatian coasts, 
and probably less visited by travellers than almost any part of 
Europe. The most considerable are interspersed with vil- 
lages, the soil producing corn, olives, grapes, almonds, figs, 
pomegranates, &c., and a great variety of aromatic herbs 
The outlines were composed of round hills, generally rockgpge . 
but not very lofty or bold; and the prevailing tint of them Wwas-* 
dark green, as they were in a great measure covered with the 
lentiscus, juniper, myrtle, terebinth, &c. Our travellers being 
compelled by stress of weather to land at Lessina, one of the 
most southerly of the Dalmatian groupe, they found the 
capital a neat and elegant town, Venetian in its general style, 
and containing about a thousand persons; forming only a 
fourteenth part, as they were told, of the population of the 
island. ‘The vegetable productions were as forward early in 
May as they are in our climate late in July; and so strongly 
aromatic were many of the plants, that the whole air was 
scented with them. It seems, indeed, that this island would 
offer much interesting occupation to the botanist. The lan- 
guage of the natives is chiefly Illyrian, with some Italian, 
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and the prevailing church is the Romish, though there was 
also a Greek establishment in the town. In antient times, 
this island formed a part of the kingdom of Queen Teuta, 
which was ceded to her by the Romans, about 230 B.C.; and 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Bocca di Cattaro have 
many traditions of a Queen Theoca, whose era they place 
about two thousand years since, and who is described as a 
person of a very sanguinary character. Mr. Dodwell wishes 
‘to identify her with the Queen Teuta, who caused Lucius 
Coruncanius the Roman ambassador to be put to death, 
A.U.C. 522; and the apparent etymology of the name, with 
no very great discrepancy in chronology, seems to favour the 
presumption. The Bocca is the Rhizonian gulph of Polybius 
and Strabo, and Cattaro itself is presumed to stand on the 
site of Ascrivium. ‘The district of Monte Negro, observed 
by Mr. D. to be the Jilyrict solitudines of Livy, and which 
has now been free for about a century from ‘Turkish dominion, 
offers in the present day rather a singular state of society to 
the contemplative traveller: but Mr. D. was prevented from 
exploring the country, which contains nearly 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, a poor and warlike race of hardy shepherds. The Aus- 
trian governor of Cattaro described them as a savage horde, 
whom it would be unsafe for a stranger to visit: but, although 
of a vindictive as well as brave disposition, they seem, like 
smost other semi-barbarous states, to have a high respect for 
the rights of hospitality; and so jealous of their reputation 
for honesty did they appear, that they assured Mr. D., through 
his interpreter, that, if the hats of his party were made of 
gold, nobody would molest them in their country, but every 
one would be glad to treat them with milk and cheese, with- 
out receiving money, contented with a few common trinkets 
for their wives and children. ‘They are altogether a pastoral 
people: they never go any where unarmed, though they are 
obliged, when they visit the market of Cattaro, to leave their 
weapons without the gates; and they have no regular towns 
in their territory, but live in villages, one of which retains the 
name of the Emperor Diocletian. Their chiefs, four in num- 
ber, are their judges in peace and leaders in war, though on 
the latter occasion their bishop seems to take a most conspi- 
cuous part. The dress of the chiefs, some of whom Mr. Dod- 
well saw at Cattaro, seems elegant and handsome. bier tai 
Something more serious than the ‘ poetica tempestas” of 
the Satirist arose, while the travellers were at sea in sight of 
the Acroceraunian mountains ; and the lightning was so vivid 
that, notwithstanding their apprehensions, they could scarcely, 
we imagine, refrain from repeating to themselves ; — 
“ The 
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‘¢ The Thunderer throned in clouds, with darkness crown’ d, 
Bares his red arm, and flashes lightnings round. 
The beasts are fled; earth rocks from pole to pole, 
Fear walks the world, and bows th’ astonished soul : 
Jove rives with fiery bolt Ceraunia’s brow, 
Or Athos blazing ’mid eternal snow.” 


Vira. Geo. lib. i. v. 330. Sotheby's translation. 


The occurrence was undoubted! - _... wassical, and, as all 
ended well, was so far a source of congratulation. The moun- 
tains themselves are described as rising into fine pointed 
forms, apparently at least four thousand feet high, and bar- 
ren, except towards their bases. Many terrific tales, re- 
minding us of the inventions and decorations of classical 
mythologists, are current among those who navigate these 
shores: some of which are to be explained on natural princi- 
ples, and are only magnified by superstition, such as * the 
lights seen dancing on the crags.” ‘The effect of ignited 
hydrogen is known in other parts of the world; and we no- 
ticed an instance of it at Deliktash in Natolia, in our review of 
Capt. Beaufort’s Karamania, (Rev. vol. Ixxxviii. p., 378.) 
which is also mentioned here by Mr. Dodwell. 

Corfu is now termed Kopgo: by the modern Greeks; the 
old Greek word Kopugos owing its origin, we are told, to the 
double Acropolis of the city, although the island, zoAvwvipos 
as it was, was never called by that name in antient days. 
No remains of the former city occur, except a few fragments 
of Doric pillars: but among these Mr. Dodwell observed 
a singularity which he witnessed no where else in his travels ; 
viz. they had a large square base, forming but one mass with 
the column itself. At this island, his accommodations were 
far from agreeable in the only filthy inn which the town 
afforded, and in the morning he found a scorpion on his 
pillow. ‘The virus of this animal is, be says, proportionably 
stronger according to the heat of the climate and season; 
and the bite of it in Greece admits an easy remedy from the 
application of an oil in which scorpions have been infused. 
The few which he saw in Greece were about two inches long, 
and usually black, although at Thermopyle he met with 
some of a dull yellow tint, and rather longer. The story of 
the scorpion stinging itself to death, when surrounded by 
fire, of which Lord Byron has availed himself in a trul 
poetical manner, (see ¢he Giaour,) at the same time that he 
confesses his scepticism on the subject in his notes, is re-as- 
serted here, but not on the authority of the traveller himself, 
nor on the direct testimony of any experimentalist. 
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and the prevailing church is the Romish, though there was 
also a Greek establishment in the town. In antient times, 
this island formed a part of the kingdom of Queen Teuta, 
which was ceded to her by the Romans, about 230 B.C.; and 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Bocca di Cattaro have 
many traditions of a Queen Theoca, whose ra they place 
about two thousand years since, and who is described as a 
erson of a very sanguinary character. Mr. Dodwell wishes 
to identify her with the Queen Teuta, who caused Lucius 
Coruncanius the Roman ambassador to be put to death, 
A.U.C. 522; and the apparent etymology of the name, with 
no very great discrepancy in chronology, seems to favour the 
presumption. The Bocca is the Rhizonian gulph of Polybius 
and Strabo, and Cattaro itself is presumed to stand on the 
site of Ascrivium. ‘The district of Monte Negro, observed 
by Mr. D. to be the ilyrict solitudines of Livy, and which 
has now been free for about a century from ‘Turkish dominion, 
offers in the present day rather a singular state of society to 
the contemplative traveller: but Mr. D. was prevented from 
exploring the country, which contains nearly 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, a poor and warlike race of hardy shepherds. The Aus- 
trian governor of Cattaro described them as a savage horde, 
whom it would be unsafe for a stranger to visit: but, although 
of a vindictive as well as brave disposition, they seem, like 
«most other semi-barbarous states, to have a high respect for 
the rights of hospitality; and so jealous of their reputation 
for honesty did they appear, that they assured Mr. D., through 
his interpreter, that, if the hats of his party were made of 
gold, nobody would molest them in their country, but every 
one would be glad to treat them with milk and cheese, with- 
out receiving money, contented with a few common trinkets 
for their wives and children. They are altogether a pastoral 
people: they never go any where unarmed, though they are 
obliged, when they visit the market of Cattaro, to leave their 
weapons without the gates; and they have no regular towns 
in their territory, but live in villages, one of which retains the 
name of the Emperor Diocletian. Their chiefs, four in num- 
ber, are their judges in peace and leaders in war, though on 
the latter occasion their bishop seems to take a most conspi- 
cuous part. The dress of the chiefs, some of whom Mr. Dod- 
well saw at Cattaro, seems elegant and handsome. bia 3°33 
Something more serious than the “ poetica tempestas” of 
the Satirist arose, while the travellers were at sea in sight of 
the Acroceraunian mountains; and the lightning was so vivid 
that, notwithstanding their apprehensions, they could scarcely, 
we imagine, refrain from repeating to themselves ; — 
“ The 
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‘¢ The Thunderer throned in clouds, with darkness crow? d, 
Bares his red arm, and flashes lightnings round. 
The beasts are fled; earth rocks from pole to pole, 
Fear walks the world, and bows th’ astonished soul : 
Jove rives with fiery bolt Ceraunia’s brow, 
Or Athos blazing ’mid eternal snow.” 


Vira. Geo. lib. i. v. 330. Sotheby’s translation. 


The occurrence was undoubtedly most classical, and, as all 
ended well, was so far a source of congratulation. The moun- 
tains themselves are described as rising into fine pointed 
forms, apparently at least four thousand feet high, and bar- 
ren, except towards their bases. Many terrific tales, re- 
minding us of the inventions and decorations of classical 
mythologists, are current among those who navigate these 
shores: some of which are to be explained on natural princi- 
ples, and are only magnified by superstition, such as * the 
lights seen dancing on the crags.” The effect of ignited 
hydrogen is known in other parts of the world; and we no- 
ticed an instance of it at Deliktash in Natolia, in our review of 
Capt. Beaufort’s Karamania, (Rev. vol. Ixxxviii. p., 378.) 
which is also mentioned here by Mr. Dodwell. 

Corfu is now termed Kopges by the modern Greeks; the 
old Greek word Kopugos owing its origin, we are told, to the 
double Acropolis of the city, although the island, zoavwvipos 
as it was, was never called by that name in antient days. 
No remains of the former city occur, except a few fragments 
of Doric pillars: but among these Mr. Dodwell observed 
a singularity which he witnessed no where else in his travels ; 
viz. they had a large square base, forming but one mass with 
the column itself. At this island, his accommodations were 
far from agreeable in the only filthy inn which the town 
afforded, and in the morning he found a scorpion on his 
pillow. The virus of this animal is, he says, proportionably 
stronger according to the heat of the climate and season; 
and the bite of it in Greece admits an easy remedy from the 
application of an oil in which scorpions have been infused. 
The few which he saw in Greece were about two inches long, 
and usually black, although at Thermopyle he met with 
some of a dull yellow tint, and rather longer. The story of 
the scorpion stinging itself to death, when surrounded by 
fire, of which Lord Byron has availed himself in a trul 
poetical manner, (see the Giaour,) at the same time that he 
confesses his scepticism on the subject in his notes, is re-as- 
serted here, but not on the authority of the traveller himself: 
nor on the direct testimony of any experimentalist. 
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Mr. Dodwell’s attempt to discover the rock at the island 
of Alcinous, which had been converted into that substance 
by Neptune from a ship *, did not seem to promise much 
success: but we are not left without some conjecture at least. 
A site in view of the antient city of Alcinous seems to be one 
requisite in assigning a rock for the purpose ; and some fan- 
tastical form, which might recall the idea of a ship, is equally 
necessary. A due consideration of these particulars has led 
Mr. Dodwell to decide (xax’ zrsyxeu ties “Axaimv) in fa- 
vour of the Pontiko-nesi, or zsland of rats: an interpretation 
very independent of etymology at all events, unless we may 
suppose that the ship was so greatly infested with those ver- 
min as to have been almost a warren for them, before 
the metamorphosis: a hint which we throw out for the 
learned. 

After his departure from Corfu, Mr. Dodwell landed at 
Parga: whose inhabitants, since his visit, have exhibited in 
the eyes of the world an example of affecting heroism, scarcely 
to be paralleled in the history of modern Europe. A brief 


description of a place which is become so interesting to every 


admirer of uncompromising magnanimity in defence of the 
laws, religion, and institutions of progenitors, will be found 


in the following passage : 


‘ In the evening we landed at Parga, a considerable town, on 
a bold precipitous rock rising from the sea. One of our passen- 
gers being of this place, he took us to his garden, and gave us 
some remarkably fine oranges. Parga has been attached to the 
Ionian islands during their vicissitudes, and at present forms part 
of the septinsular republic. The inhabitants are Greeks, and have 
been able to resist both the open force and treacherous cunning 
of Aly, the Pasha of Joannina, who has for several vears en- 
deavoured to attach this important post to his dominions. Some 
of the principal Pargiotes, hearing we were English travellers on 
our way to Constantinople, begged us to present a petition to our 
ambassador at the Porte, requesting to be taken under the Eng- 
lish protection, in order to avoid the consequences of the threat- 
ened invasion of the powerful Pasha of Joannina. We however 
thought proper to decline the proffered honours. Parga is cu- 
riously built, and stands on so steep a rock, that most of the 
houses are seen rising one above another. The streets are narrow 
and dirty. I observed but one church. The fort is in bad order, 
but might be made a place of some strength and importance. 
The Pargiotes are a remarkably handsome people. Most of the 
women were sitting before their doors, industriously occupied in 
spinning or knitting ; and every one had something civil to say to 
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us, as we passed through their streets. There are no remains 
whatever of antiquity at this place.’ 


The last page of their history must be read elsewhere; and 
every Englishman will regret that it is too closely inter- 
woven with the thread of our own to be again disentangled 
from it. 


*‘ Leucadia’s far projecting rock of woe” 


recalls different ideas, but we may be excused from being 
sentimental on that occasion, which would resemble the con- 
dolence offered by the Roman emperor to the Phrygian dele- 
gates, on the taking of Troy by the Greeks. Mr. Dodwell 
derives the name from the word Acvxos, (white,) the rocks on 
one side of the island being of that colour. This land was 
formerly attached to the continent, as we learn from man 
antient writers: but they differ in their account of the mode 
of separation, some ascribing it to human art, and others to 
natural causes. It seems probable that the appearance of the 
land on either side of the strait would offer some evidence as 
to this matter, but Mr. Dodwell does not afford us any de- 
scription of existing appearances to guide our opinion. He 
observes, however, that the account of the island given by 
Livy (lib. xxxiii. c. 17.) is remarkably correct, as applied to 
its character in the present times. — Nothing remains of the 
antient city of Leucas, which Strabo and Pliny identify with 
Neritus, (the same name with that of Homer’s mountain in 
Ithaca,) except a part of the walls, in which Mr. Dodwell 
traced the architecture of three distinct periods; viz. the 
heroic, (on which the papers of Colonel Squire in Wal- 
pole’s collections relative to Greece may be usefully con- 
sulted *,) that of the wera of Epaminondas, and the later 
works of the Romans. 

The Homeric description (Odyssey xiii. 95.) of the ap- 
proach to Ithaca, and its chief port, is said to be faithful to a 
singular degree. The features of the country are indeed so 
strongly marked that no lapse of ages, unaccompanied by 
violent convulsions of nature, could produce any great variety 
in its appearance. Some of the walls of an antient Acropolis 
remain, in the second style of military architecture, like 
those of Argos and Mycenz. The description of Cicero, 
“© Ithaca in asperrimis saxulis tanquam nidulus affiza,” seems 
closely to correspond with this lofty situation: but the summit 
of the hill presents so very small an area for building, that 





* See M. R. vol. 1xxxix. p. 372. 
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Mr. Dodwell has some difficulty in conceiving how three 
hundred suitors and their attendants could ever have lodged 
themselves in any palace built on such a scite. We will not 
venture a suggestion on so serious a matter, but only ob- 
serve that, if Homer knew the port so well, he had probably 
as good a notion of the real capacity of the Acropolis, 

Let us now pass on to the second and more important 
tour ; which is to be considered as combining in the nar- 
rative of it the observations made during the former, of 
which the particular account is broken off at so early a 
period of it. Mr. Dodwell quitted Messina in February, 
1805, on this expedition, and recommences his written travels 
with the island of Zante: but we shall not unite ourselves to 
his company before he treads the continent of Greece; and 
after that time we can only propose to pause, and note his ob- 
servations for our readers at distant and disjointed stages. 

The Achelous, we find, retains in its modern name of 
Aspro-potamos, the white river, a similar appellation to that 
which was conferred on it by Hesiod, dpyupotiwys; and thus 
can poetry conyert a natural defect into a descriptive em- 
bellishment, since the muddiness of the water alone intitles 
it to this distinction. On the terra-cotta vases seen b 
Mr. D., the river is always painted white; allusive, as he 
naturally conceives, to this property. ‘The battle between the 
tauriformis fluvius and Hercules, the s¢ixepw retpadpe pdowa 
tavps, and the aig Ass, is divested of its mythological 
dress by Mr. D., and reduced to an allegorical representation 
of an ordinary event. We have no difficulty in agreeing 
with him that most of these poetic fables were emblematical 
representations, and of course as little credited by antient 
poets as by modern readers in the majority of instances: but 
we imagine that the object represented must have remained 
with the original inventors of the fiction and their cotem- 
poraries only; while, by the succeeding poets of antiquity, 
the fictions were used without any reference to allegory, as 

opular tales adapted to poetry. ‘The comparison to a bull 
te many obvious interpretations; the breaking of his horn, 
Mr. Dodwell thinks, may allude to confining him within his 
banks, when accustomed to deluge the neighbouring coun- 
try. A considerable tract of alluvial soil occurs at the mouth 
of the Achelous, of great fertility, formed by the deposi- 
tions from the river; and such being the nature of the water 
of this river, which, if it wanted corroboration, might be 


confirmed by the words of Ovid, 


“ Cornua flens legit ripis Achelous in udis, 
Truncaque limosd tempora mersit aqua,” (Ep. ix. 139-) 
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the phrase of “ Acheléia pocula,” intended to represent the 


pure element, although assigned from other reasons, must 
appear rather misplaced. 


It seems, from the personal inspection of Mr. Dodwell, that 
there is no foundation whatever for the hypothesis of Pliny, 
that the islands called Echinades were formed by accumulations 
of mud from the Achelous; Mr. D. having found them all 
rugged and rocky, and therefore answering the description 
of Strabo. The island called Oxiai, ’Ofsia:, is the only one 
which retains its antient name. In the absence of etymology, 
by which it might be traced in the modern appellation, there 
is considerable difficulty in discovering Dulichium, which, as 
having afforded a name to Ulysses, is a natural object of 
research: but the author deems it not impossible that it may 
have disappeared in some of the convulsions of nature, and 
cites examples of similar events in that part of the world. 
Such a belief indeed seems not uncommon with the modern 
Greeks; for in Mr. D.’s passage from Zante to the coast of 
A&tolia, when passing over a shoal, the captain asserted that 
the antient Dulichium then lay below them. 


At Patras, the author sketches his line of route, which was 
changed in some measure from its original destination by a 


fear of the plague. 


‘ I had intended to proceed through Achaia and Corinth, by 
the nearest road to Athens, where I expected to meet two Eng- 
lish friends, to pass the winter with them, and to continue the 
rest of the journey in their company. I was however obliged to 
relinquish my intention of visiting Corinth, as the plague had 
lately made its appearance at that place, and it was feared that 
it would spread its contagion through the Morea. It is indeed sur- 
prising, that Greece is ever free from this scourge, when we con- 
sider the infernal means which are taken to propagate, and spread 
it far and wide, for the profit of a few wretches, the most ne- 
farious of the human race. I allude to the lower class of Jews 
and Albanians: nothing can shew more strongly the rapacious 
villainy of those inhuman monsters than the following circumstance, 
which was communicated to me by Mr. Strani, who very nar- 
rowly escaped being one of the sufferers. When a man has once 
recovered from the plague, he is less liable to catch it a second 
time, and even then it is not so dangerous as the first attack. 
After a second illness, the constitution is in a manner fortified 
against it, and generally resists the effects of contact with the in- 
fected. The Jews, from their avidity, purchase or steal the con- 
tagious clothes of the dead. The Albanians also enter the houses 
of the deceased for the sake of plunder. The few who escape 
with impunity, are appointed by the governors to bury those who 
die of the plague; and they have been discovered dipping 
Spunges and rags into the blood and matter of the dead, and 
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throwing them into the windows of houses which had the reput- 
ation of being wealthy, thus hoping to destroy the inmates, and 
become possessors of their effects. Mr.Strani actually saw an 
Albanian throw an infected spunge into his window, and it was by 
mere chance and good fortune that he and all his family did not 
fall a sacrifice.’ 


The few antient remains seen at Patras were of Roman 
construction, and not remarkable either for vestiges of former 
grandeur or for their state of preservation. About two miles 
to the south of the town, the travellers observed the cypress- 
tree, described by Spon as eighteen feet in circuit in his time: 
the present measurement is twenty-three feet, giving a growth 
of five feet girth in somewhat less than a century and a half. 
While at Galakidi, on the Corinthian gulph, Mr. Dodwell 
enters with us on the subject of fashions and costume, which 
even in these distant days retain many vestiges of antiquity. 
Not the least curious practice is that of shaving the fore-part 
of the head; which carries us back, as he instances, even to 
the heroic ages, and the omSev xouowvles ASavres of Homer. 
The éxiogupie of Homer seem to be traced in a part of the 
boot worn by the modern Albanians. ‘ Two circular and 
concave bits of silver are fitted to the ancle-bones, to defend 
that tender and prominent part, so easily injured in travelling 
on foot among rocks and forests: they are sometimes worn 
also on the outside of the knees. ‘These defences are called 
apyupocgupa, from the material and form.’ Etymology, as 
well as these modern instruments so adapted, supports the 
identity of these articles with the émoupia; and the inter- 
pretation thus offered is clearly more rational, as well as more 
scholar-like, than Pope’s vague expression of * silver buckles.” 
The antient xvyuites have also their representatives in the 
metal boots of the Arnauts: but Mr. Dodwell finds, on a 
comparison of those now in use with such as are repre- 
sented on antient vases, &c. some little variety in the modern 
fashion. 

Salona, the former Amphissa, stands on a plain, still re- 
taining the semi-classical appellation of Kaymos ts Kpicoou. 
We should not have rested at this spot with the traveller, but 
to observe that he remarked here the only specimen of 
Mosaic pavement, in any degree entire, in Greece: it was 
of coarse execution, representing various animals. At Krissa, 
the next stage of the route, an opportunity was offered 
for viewing the interior of a Greek house; though the cir- 
cumistances were indeed not very favourable, which will appear 
from the beginning of the ensuing extract. 
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¢ We had a letter from Mr. Nicholas Strani, to the Bishop of 
Saléna, who resides here; we passed the night in his house; and 
nothing could be more miserable! He lives with all the simplicity 
of the primitive Christians ; there was nothing to eat, except rice 
and bad cheese; the wine was execrable, and so impregnated with 
rosin, that it almost took the skin from our lips! An opportunit 
however was now offered us of seeing the interior of a Gree 
house, and of observing some of the customs of the country, 
which are curious and interesting. Before sitting down to dinner, 
as well as afterwards, we had to perform the ceremony of the 
xeipoven/pov, or washing of the hands: a tin bason, which the Turks 
name Jevenn, is brought round to all the company, the servant 
holding it on his left arm, while with the other hand he pours 
water from a tin vessel, called by the Turks zdr7k, on the hands of 
the washer, having a towel thrown over his shoulder, to dry them 
with. The towel is called Mast7Ay, from the ancient word pay- 
Sadia. This ceremony is performed not only before and after 
meals, but is practised by Greeks and Turks before commencing 
their orations, as it was by the ancients before they sacrificed to 
the gods, and on the arrival of a stranger at a house. The bason 
was called Acbys, and not weravwrpov, as some have supposed, the 
latter being the draught taken after dinner, when the niptron, or 
washing, was finished. 


‘ Xepuiba & augumoros mooxow emeyeve Depovea 
Kaan, xpuoern, varep opyupecso Aebyrac, 
Nabacas. 


‘ Several other authors mention the same custom.’ 


After the repast, the pelavinlpov succeeded the second 
xepovinlpov, with due regard to old usage. The distinction 
between the localities of the antient A7vissa and kirra seems 
to be ably discussed and settled, in the same chapter with 
this quotation. 

Mr. D.’s account of Delphi and the vicinity is the result 
of a very close inspection. The approach is described as 
‘awfully grand and strikingly picturesque ;’ and indeed the 
influence of the ‘ severt religio loci,” on the mind of every 
pious pilgrim, was perhaps as fully appreciated by the antients 
as by the founders of places of religious seclusion amon 
Christians. Mr. Dodwell discerned traces of the walls of 
the city, although it has been questioned whether such ever 
existed: but this fact might be reconciled to the account 
of Justin, who describes Delphi as without walls, by ad- 
mitting that it was walled at one period and not at an- 
other; though the present remains bespeak a very high 
antiquity. 


‘ No situation can well surpass the approach to Delphi. _ Its 
grand and theatrical appearance, combined with its ancient cele- 
brity, 
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brity, its mouldering ruins, and its fallen state, form such extreme 
contrasts, that it is difficult to decide whether more regret is ex- 
cited by its departed splendour, or more satisfaction felt in still 
beholding some remains of its former magnificence. ‘ Prorsus ut 
incertum sit utrum munimentum loci, an majestas Dei plus hic 


admirationis habeat ?” The very locality breathed the presence 
of Apollo. 

‘ The first objects which attract the attention are the vast pre- 
cipices of Parnassos, which rise nearly in perpendicular majesty, 
behind the humble cottages of Kastri, and form the two noble 
points celebrated in antiquity. The vale is circular and deep, and 
surrounded by the rough and barren roaks of Parnassos and Kir- 
phis, by which it seems excluded from the rest of the world. — 
Part of the vale is planted with olives and mulberry trees, and 
the corn grows on the terraces which were raised by the Delphians 
for the security of their temples and their habitations, which could 
not otherwise have been supported, against the rapidity of the 
descent. 

‘ The inhabitants of this valley exhibit a people in a state of 
more inartificial and simple existence than any I have before seen: 
indeed, they have little to do out of their own valley; and their 
poverty, while it keeps them at home, affords no inducement for the 
intrusion of the Turks. They are however governed by an Agha, 
who bears a good character amongst them.’ 


The summit of Parnassus is not visible from Delphi; nor, 
as Mr. Dodwell assures us, is it diceps at the top, but 
rises in many points. ‘The mountain is said to have received 
this name from the rocks called Phzedriades, towering above 
Delphi, three in number; and the author possesses an unique 
copper-coin found at the place, on which the three heads 
of this part of Parnassus are represented. As one, how- 
ever, is rather more remote from the other two than they 
are from each other, and of less elevation, it appears to have 
been left out of the account by those who first applied the 
usual descriptive epithet to Parnassus. Mr. Dodwell, as 
the reader may suppose, did not neglect to drink of the Cas- 
talian spring: but the effects are not here visible; none were 
sensibly felt at the time; nor, as far as our knowlege goes, 
have any since transpired. At the time of his visit, it was 
flowing in a copious stream, after having escaped from the 
sacred bason, and several small and picturesque cascades, 
more likely to inspire the genius of the painter than of the poet. 
The words “ periere ruine” are so well known to apply to 
the temple of Delphi, that we need not follow Mr. Dodwell 
in his unsuccessful attempts to discover its traces. Even the 
form of the edifice is unknown to us: by some it has been 
presumed to have been circular, but, on a copper coin pro- 
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cured on the spot, Mr. D. found it represented in the common 
form of a rectangular oblong. There seems to us, however, 
some difficulty in supposing that this representation on the 
coin could have been intended to apply to the temple in 
question, from the insufficiency of the size which its archi- 
tecture appears to imply; an objection which would be equally 
strong, even if the coin were imagined to represent it pre- 
viously to some of its later re-edifications. The sépov rveupa 
of the cavern, and indeed the cavern itself, have disappeared 
with the superstitions which gave them celebrity: yet we 
conceive we have no reason to doubt that mephitic exhala- 
tions did arise from some cavern or chink in the crust of 
the earth, which, although not inspiring prescience, might go 
far to produce temporary derangement of intellect, such phee- 
nomena not being unknown in nature. — The stadium, where 
the Pythian games were celebrated, is by no means difficult 
to be traced. 


‘ The son of the papas had accompanied me as far as this place 
without making any remarks ; but on arriving at the stadium, to 
my great surprise, he knew what it was, and said, Edw ewas ro dixcy 
yas wevtrabrcv, Here is our stadium! The word Pentathlon, the 
quinquertium of the Romans, was introduced into Greece as soon 
as the games reached the number indicated by that word, The 
stadium is situated under the rocks of Parnassos, and the length 
and breadth includes as much flat space in both directions, as the 
nature of the ground can afford; the two extremities, which are 
east and west, being terminated by rocks, and the northern side 
by the rising of the mountain, the south by the quick slope; on 
this side are the ruins of the ancient wall which supported the 
stadium; it is regularly constructed, with large blocks, some of 
which are thirteen feet in length. The ancient and the modern 
road pass at the foot of the wall. 

‘ Pausanias says that Herodes Atticus ornamented the stadium 
with Pentelic marble; the ruins however are entirely of stone, 
without the smallest fragment of marble. The rocks which are at 
the two extremities are cut into seats, which remain very perfect, 
and which were probably for the agonothetai, or presidents of the 
games. ‘The seats of the populace were on the sides; some of 
them remain ; they are similar to those of the theatre of the sacred 
forest near Epidauros. Between the village and the Kastalian spring 
are the remains of a circular edifice of moderate dimensions: it 
has probably been a seat, or resting place; of which there are 
other examples near Grecian temples: there is one of a similar 
kind at Kalauria, attached to the temple of Neptune ; and another 
at the entrance of the town of Pompeii, near Naples ; both retain- 
ing the seats, which are formed by a projection from the wall, in 
the hollow of the circle: that of Delphi is probably of the same 
kind, but it is considerably buried.’ 
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The Hippodrome escaped the author’s search. 

At Libadea, Mr. Dodwell and his party were received by 
the archon Logotheti, whose house he describes in the fol- 
lowing passage as offering a good specimen of a modern 
dwelling in Greece : 


‘ A double or folding door (the rvdas eget of the ancients) 
opens into a court, or avAy, on two sides of which is a corri- 
dor, the aovea of Homer. The kitchen and menial offices oc- 
cupy the ground floor; the stairs, which are on the outside of 
the house, lead to a large open gallery, useful in rainy weather 
for walking and taking the air under cover. Contiguous to the 
gallery are the apartments, which are divided into two sets, one 
for the men, the other for the women; the avdpwr, or avdowutis, 
and the yuvaseov, Or yuvainovitis, Of the ancients. The wall which 
separates the house from the street, and in which is the entrance, 
was the roodoucs, Or mpoavdscy.” 


The springs of the river Hercyne, which receives into one 
channel the waters of memory and of oblivion, are very 
open to observation: but, though the waters are not like 
those of the springs of the Scamander, so ‘opposite in their 
temperature as to be termed of and cold, a very considerable 
difference is observable in them. Mr. Dodwell does not tell 
us whether he tried the effect of their waters, as he did those 
of the Castalian spring: but, if he did, it seems probable that 
he partook of the colder beverage of oblivion last, which 
may account for his omission of any notice of such an expe- 
riment. Dr. Chandler, we remember, acquired only a stomach- 
ache by drinking deep of the Muses’ fountain. — The cave of 
Trophonius is not discoverable, although many appearances 
mark the vicinity of the spot. The entrances, which were 
small, *‘ might easily,’ says Mr. Dodwell, ‘ have been closed 
by an earthquake, or the overflowing of the river: but it is 
more probable that they were blocked up by design after the 
introduction of Christianity.’ The latter is surely the better 
mode of accounting for their disappearance; since we can 
scarcely conceive an earthquake to be so very partial in its 
effects as to have obliterated all marks of this cavern, and yet 
to have left the neighbouring rocks nearly as we may imagine 
them to have been in the days of heathen superstition. 

A well-engraved plate accompanies the description of the 
ruins of Orchomenos, and the treasury of Minyas, bearing 
the latter as its title. ‘The general view is pleasing, but we 
have found ourselves utterly at a loss to connect the text in 
any way with the graphic illustration attached to it. The 
interest that can be felt on surveying the rude and massive 
remains of such very remote antiquity as are presented to the 
view 
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view at Orchomenos, and also at Mycenz, must rather re- 
semble the surprize with which we contemplate the ill-shapen 
masses of Stonehenge, than the pleasurable sensation which 
accompanies the traveller in dwelling on the relics of symme- 
trical proportion, and re-constructing them in idea as he 
surveys them. 

We must hasten forwards, leaving Helicon, (where the 
snow lies too deep to allow us a jaunt to the Hippocrene,) 
Thisbe, Leuctra, Thebes, and Plataea, and enter the gates of 
Athens. 

Mr. D. succeeded in frightening away the Disdar, who 
persecuted him with his impertinence whenever he went 
within the Acropolis, by shewing him the temples and his own 
soldiers in a camera obscura, and threatening to put him there 
too, and thus carry them all away together. He then pro- 
ceeded in his survey of Athens, with a degree of minuteness, 
and, we believe, with a degree of accuracy, of which few 
travellers have set him an example. In so wide a field of 
description, it is requisite to select some one portion for our 
attention, and this one shall be his account of the Acropolis ; 
from which we will attempt to draw such a picture, as may 
afford no very inadequate idea of its contents to those readers 
who are never likely to visit Greece, and have failed, in read- 
ing numerous delineations of separate parts, to obtain a 
general conception of the whole. 

The circuit of this celebrated spot does not exceed two 
thousand five hundred feet. Its form is that of an irregular 
oblong, the greatest length of which is about eleven hundred 
and fifty feet, the greatest breadth not above five hundred 
feet, and the height of the rock about one hundred and fifty 
feet from the plain and city below. It seems probable that 
the modern walls represent rather closely the antient bound- 
aries of it; for Mr. Dodwell informs us that, although the 
superstructure of them is generally Venetian or Turkish, the 
lower parts are as usually antient, and of very high antiquity 
also; several authors being cited in this volume to prove that 
the Pelasgic wall surrounded the Acropolis, and that the 
works of Cimon were (which must result from the former fact) 
either restorations or a fortification within the older peribolus. 

The first gate, which presents itself to a person going 
from the city to the Acropolis, faces the N. E., and is at the 
foot of the rock: on the left is a wall, with some fragments of 
statues ; on the right, is a modern wall: a small stream runs 
down the declivity towards the town: ‘ two caves and the 
antient steps in the rock are on the left. Having turned the 
N. W. angle of the citadel, there is a gate to the right 
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facing the Pirzeus. Opposite to this there is another to the 
left, which is the entrance to the Acropolis. The first 
building on the right hand is a small mosque, conjectured to 
be on the site of the temple of Aglauros; thirty paces far- 
ther is another gate, whence the visitor turns to the north; 
he then presently arrives at a third, and shortly at a 
fourth gate: the two latter displaying some remains, but not 
of an interesting description, if we except the presumed 
pedestal of Marcus Agrippa, near the Propylea. The statue 
must have been colossal; since, notwithstanding the accumu- 
lation of rubbish, it is now nearly forty feet high. Adjoining 
this pedestal, is the building usually called by travellers who 
follow Stuart, the temple of Victory without wings [Nsxys 
¢mlepov veos|: but there is some doubt whether this idea 
accords with the site given by Pausanias, because this build- 
ing is apparently placed on a different side of the spectator, as 
he advances, by Stuart and by the more antient writer. Still 
this discrepancy may be reconciled by presuming the spec- 
tator in each case to be moving in adifferent direction. The 
remains, inclosed in a more modern tower, are not very im- 
portant. 

The Propylea have been much defaced in very recent 
times: the intercolumniations have been filled up by a wall 
to one half of the diameter of the columns; and only two out 
of six have preserved their capitals. ‘The mode of building 
appears to be accurately traced in the ensuing passage : 


‘ The frusta of the columns were united with wood, which 
some have imagined to be olive; but those which I procured were 
of cedar. They were discovered when the blocks of the Pro- 
pylea columns were thrown down. The centre of the horizontal 
surface of each corresponding frustum contains a hole, or mortice, 
four inches square, and three and a quarter in depth: each hole 
is filled with a piece of squared wood, fitted exactly into the two 
contiguous mortices. The centre of this square piece is perforated 
for the purpose of receiving another piece of a cylindrical form, 
acting as a yougwors. ‘This was probably not designed to give any 
additional strength to the union of the blocks, but to serve as a 
centering, on which to turn the upper block, in order to insure a 
coincidence of the flutings: for it is likely that the flutings were 
begun, or roughly sketched, before the masses of the columns 
vend placed upon each other, and that they were finished after- 
wards. 


Mr. Dodwell illustrates this habit of the use of wooden 
pegs by descriptions drawn from various sources, and relating 
to various countries. We think that some modern traveller 
has also met with the same application of these fastenings in 
Egypt, and found it to be the sycamore wood so used: but 
we 
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we cannot cite the authority. Stuart, who is frequently cot’ 
rected by the present traveller, gives only four steps to the 
Propylea: but it appears that there are six, though they are 
altogether omitted in the centre intercolumniation ; these steps 
are more than a foot in height. The columns rest on the 
joint of the stones, a mode of construction which Mr. D. con- 
ceives to have been universal. ‘The Parthenon presents its 
western front with great magnificence from the Propylaa; of 
which last the remaining features are very extraordinary, and 
will be well collected from a brief passage : 


‘ The largest or middle gate was no less than twenty-six feet six 
inches in height, and nearly fourteen in breadth at the base. They 
diminish a little towards the top; but they are so much encum- 
bered, that their measurements cannot be ascertained with perfect 
accuracy; and of the five gates only three are visible above 
sround. Of the two smaller gates only a part of the {vyov, or 
lintel, is left unburied. The two second gates are twenty feet in 
height, and nine and a half in breadth, being of equal dimensions. 
The two third gates, which are also of equal sizes, are twelve feet 
and a half in height, and four feet eight inches in breadth. The 
lintel over the middle gate is one of the largest masses of marble 
I have seen, being twenty-two feet and a half in length, four feet 
in thickness, and three feet three inches in breadth, It must ac- 
cordingly weigh at least twenty-two tons. That of the second 
gate is sixteen feet ten inches in length, and three feet in thick- 
ness. That of the smaller gate is nine feet and a half in length, 
and three feet in thickness.’ 


The architraves of the temple of Selinus in Sicily are 
stated by Mr. Dodwell, who compares the largest masses of 
marble in the construction of public edifices that had fallen 
under his observation, to be nearly of the same length, but he 
also instances some of greater dimensions. A gentle ascent 
leads irom the Propylza to the Parthenon, and the distance 
is about three hundred feet : 


‘ This magnificent edifice at first sight rather disappointed my 
expectations, and appeared less than fame. The eye however 
soon becomes filled with the magnitude of its dimensions, the 
beauty of its materials, the exquisite perfection of its symmetry, 
and the harmonious analogy of its proportions. It is the most 
unrivalled triumph of sculpture and architecture that the world 
ever saw. The delight which it inspires on a superficial view is 
heightened in proportion as it is attentively surveyed. If we ad- 
mire the whole of the glorious fabric, that admiration will be aug- 
mented by a minute examination of all the ramified details. Every 
part has been finished with such exquisite purity, that not the 
smallest instance of negligence can be discovered in the execution 
of those particulars, which are the least exposed to observation. 
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The most concealed minutiz of the structure have been perfected 
with a sort of pious scrupulosity.’ 


The English spoliation of this extraordinary specimen of 
human art occurred between Mr. Dodwell’s first and his second 
visit to the "EAAados “EAAas "ASyvas; and the contrast at the 
second was lamentable. The Greeks, and even the Moham- 
medans themselves, appear to have shgwn some respect to such 
magnificent remains. With the first’the building had been a 
church, and with the latter it had been a mosque; so that other 
associations were combined with the feelings of respect for 
decaying magnificence, in protecting it from total ruin. The 
inhabitants murmured at the sacrilege that was now committed 
on it; and the very labourers who assisted in the work claimed 
a higher remuneration, on account of the unpopularity of the 
task in which they were engaged. It is an incontestible fact, 
says Mr. D., that the beautiful monuments of Athenian 
taste suffered more in one year than they had done during 
the preceding century ; and the damage did not end with the 
actual spoliation, much having been shattered, and much 
mutilated, which never can be brought to enrich the collec- 
tions of our capital. Little care also seems to have been 
exerted to leave that secure which was not brought away; and 
we may confidently expect that the ravages of time will now 
advance with multiplied vigour on the decrepid remains of 
what was once the Parthenon. Of the precedent which has 
been established, and which may be more rapid in its destruc- 
tions than time itself, we will not trust ourselves to speak: 
but some of the results of it may be traced in the pages of 
the volumes before us. 

Mr. D. allows that the admeasurements of this building by 
Stuart are correct, though his drawings are not. The western 
front retains all its metopze, its cornice, and its tympanum ; 
and the removal of them, our traveller thinks, would occasion 
the total demolition of the structure. The statues which 
adorned the tympanum have all fallen. — Mr. Dodwell does 
not write in detail on the present state of the eastern end of 
the temple, where the principal entrance is supposed to have 
been, but little can there have been left to detain the eye of 
the traveller. Spon and Wheler, he says, suppose that the 
Parthenon was roofed: but he doubts the fact as applied to 
the whole, unless the roof was of a more modern construction 
than the rest of the building, because many restorations are 
visible in parts of it, and some of them not strictly meriting 
that title. Nevertheless, he himself discovered some frag- 
ments, which could in their perfect state have apparently 
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answered no other purpose than that of a roof; and he is hence 
reduced to the presumption that a part only was covered, and 
that this was the part immediately over the statue of the god- 
dess. — On the sculpture we will forbear to remark; there 
can be no doubt that the finest specimens of Grecian art were 
lavished on this magnificent building, and that such art has 
hitherto remained unrivalled. 

The united temples of Neptune Erectheus, Minerva Polias, 
and Pandrosos, are at the distance of a hundred and fifty-six feet 
to the north of the Parthenon; and the general name given 
to these remains is the Erectheion. This beautiful specimen 
of architecture has also suffered from modern plunder. The 
column of the north-east angle was removed, and a part of it 
with the capital is now in the British Museum. As in gene- 
ral Mr. Dodwell seems satisfied with the plans and measure- 
ments given of this structure by Stuart, it is unnecessary to 
refer to them, unless to notice one singularity observed by 
Mr. D., which escaped his predecessor. ‘The columnar pilas- 
ter which is contiguous to the Caryatid portico has a base 
different from the others; a deviation which the author con- 
ceives could not have been accidental, and yet it is difficult to 
imagine what could have been the design of such a variety. 
Mr. D. thinks that this, as least seen, was left unfinished, and 
in that case we may fairly term the difference accidental: but, 
if the same principle holds good in the Erectheion which must 
be acknowleged to exist in the Parthenon, nothing would 
have been left imperfect merely because the locality of it made 
it not likely to detain the eye of the spectator. 

The Pandroseion portico is attached to the south-west end 
of the Erectheion. Mr. Dodwell attributes the straightness 
and formality of the drapery of the Caryatides, towards the 
base, to an attempt to make some approach to the appearance 
of fluted columns. 

This much may be sufficient to recall the relative localities 
of the edifices, which, though now “ nodding to their fall,” 
attract the wondering scholar, the glowing artist, and even 
the idle traveller, from every civilized country to the rock of 
the Athenian Acropolis. It has appeared to us more useful 
to our readers to present a sort of key to its contents, than to 
take a wider view of the antiquities of Athens. ‘ Nota magis 
nullt domus est sua” than the general remains of this magazine 
of human art: but many persons wonder how such small 
areas can contain such mighty works without confusion in 
their general effect. By carrying a scale of distance in the 
mind, however, to the examination of these ruins as pictured 
by the beautiful art of the engraver, we may make a nearer 
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approach to the feelings which an actual contemplation of 
them would inspire. 

In a subsequent Number, we will introduce our readers to 
the secorid and concluding volume of this attractive pub- 
lication. 

[ To be continued.] 





Art. VI. An Essay on the Principles and Construction of 
Military Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military 
Operations. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. F.R.S. In- 
spector-General of the Royal Military College. 8vo. pp. 204. 
and 13 Plates. Egerton. 


I’ our last volume, p. 89., we made our report of a tract by 

Sir Howard Douglas, containing observations on Carnot’s 
“ Principles of Defence,” &c. &c.; and we have now to call 
the attention of our readers to another work by the same 
author, the title of which is given above, and which had in- 
deed a prior claim to our notice. 

The crossing of a river is always so highly an important 
military movement, that on the due execution of it frequently 
depends the fate of armies and of nations: yet we are not 
aware of any work, except that which is now before us, ex- 
clusively undertaken with a view to develope and illustrate 
the various methods to be pursued, and the precautions ne- 
cessary to be observed, in order to insure the success of such 
an operation. If an army could at all times be supplied with 
the requisite number of pontoons, there would be perhaps 
but little occasion to look beyond this mode of transfer: but, 
as it is well known that this is far from being the case, we 
must resort to the facilities that may be afforded by the small 
boats found on the rivers; and, if this resource should fail, 
other means must be adopted. ‘These are sometimes found 
in rafts of timber, casks, air-tight cases, and even inflated 
skins. In certain instances, also, the carriages belonging to 
the army may be advantageously called in aid of this sort 
of operations; while in others trestles, piles, and trusses, may 
be used ; and even rope-bridges, in particular situations, have 
been found extremely serviceable. A treatise, therefore, 
wholly devoted to these important objects, with all the re- 
quisite detail, directions, and precautions, clearly and scien- 
tifically pointed out and illustrated by actual example, can- 
not fail to prove interesting to the experienced engineer, and 
instructive to the military student. 

It is obvious, nevertheless, that, besides the mere mechanical 
construction of such temporary bridges, other considerations 
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necessarily present themselves to the mind of the officer in+ 
trusted with the direction of these works. ‘The narrowest 
passage between two banks of a river is seldom the most desir- 
able spot for executing a design of this description ; because, 
where the opposite banks approximate nearest towards each 
other, the current is always the most rapid, and may fre- 
quently be such as to bid defiance to the most determined 
efforts. It is true that, in numerous instances, the situation 
of a military bridge is determined by circumstances over 
which we have little or no controul, and that we have generally 
to submit to hard necessity, without uselessly contemplating 
the conveniences or inconveniences of particular situations : 
but, in other cases, some choice is left to the engineer ; 
and, if any advantages thus occur, it is of the highest im- 
portance to avail ourselves of them. 

That our selection, however, may be judicious, it is re- 
quisite that we should be acquainted with the general theory 
of rivers, and with the natural indications of banks, shoals, 
eddies, &c.; for it is on a due appreciation of these circum- 
stances that we ought to rest our final determination. ‘The 
author of the work before us has therefore very properly, 
in our opinion, commenced his Essay with an introductory 
chapter, illustrative of the theory of rivers according to the 
principles of Du Buat: exposing, as he proceeds, the singu- 
larly erroneous doctrine of Guglielmini, who founded his 
whole theory on the hypothesis that the velocity of the 
stream at every point of its depth was that which is due to 
the altitude of the fluid above it; thus giving to the bottom 
of the stream the greatest quantity of motion, while the sur- . 
face, according to the same principle, ought to be quiescent. 
Nothing could be more absurd than this assumption, except 
the way in which it was illustrated : 














‘ Suppose a vertical plane, perforated with an indefinite num- 
ber of small holes, were placed across the section of a river, the 
velocities of the particles issuing through these holes would, he 
considered, be the same as the velocities of the particles of the 
river at the same depth ; — viz. those due to their respective dis- 
tances below the surface of the stream. - 

‘ From this it would follow, with many other deductions, not 
necessary to notice here, that the velocity at the bottom is 
greatest ;—that it is least of all at the surface ;— and that the 
velocity of the water increases as the square roots of the depths, 
These deductions, however, are not found to be the case; and if 
the principle were true, rivers would, ages ago, have produced de- 
structive effects upon our soil. The mountain torrents would have 
left the elevated regions bare to their skeletons —the rich soil of 
pur meadows would have been carried to the ocean — and those 
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effects which are now working by scarcely perceptible degrees 
would, ere this, have rendered uninhabitable a great part of 
what is, at present, dry land.’ 


It is very extraordinary that a theory so exceedingly erro- 
neous should have been followed by such men as Varignon, 
s’Gravesande, Muschenbroek, Bélidor, and Buffon: yet such 
was actually the case; not one of these authors seeming to 
have been aware that the law indicated above depended solely 
on the circumstance of the several particles of the fluid at 
different depths being unsupported; whereas, in rivers, 
every particle having a counter pressure to sustain, the water 
can flow only with a velocity due to the slope of its surface. 
Such inaccurate doctrines, however, are unfortunately but 
too common in the theory of military works. A similar in- 
stance might be cited in the case of estimating the strength 
of timber and other materials, a subject intimately connected 
with the profession of a military engineer ; yet in which, till 
lately, an entirely erroneous principle has been adopted: so 
false, indeed, that directions have been given, and followed, 
for placing timber in certain positions for the sake of strength, 
which were actually the weakest that could have been em- 
ployed. Another example may likewise be adduced, viz. 
that of revetements, for the computation of which the most 
mistaken principles are still employed ; although Col. Pasley 
has clearly demonstrated, by actual experiment, the fallacy 
of the conclusions hitherto drawn from investigation. He 
has not, however, (we believe,) pointed out the source of 
that error; which consists in resolving the force at the wron 
point, and in rejecting, as unimportant, the adhesion of the 
materials. (See Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber, 
&c. noticed in our Number for May last.) 

That these errors have so long passed current among our 
military engineers is much to be regretted: but it is equally 
a subject of congratulation that such men as Sir Howard 
Douglas and Colonel Pasley should be exerting themselves 
to dissipate them, and we may confidently predict that they 
will not exert themselves in vain. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the perpetual employment of French words and 
phrases in every part of our fortification-system, as if the 
French were the only engineers in the world; and as if the 
practice were so intimately united with that country, that no 
other language was capable of giving an explanation of its 
principles. It was a prevailing opinion, only a few years ago, 
that no troops or Generals were equal to those of France; 
and many persons are inclined to believe that we must still 
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look to that country for engineers ; an idea which the general 
adoption of their terms has a tendency toencourage. Colonel 
Pasley has done much towards eradicating this objectionable 
practice, in his work on ® Military Instruction;” while the 
volume of Sir H. Douglas now before us, and that which we 
so lately noticed, (as already observed, ) offer indisputable proofs 
that we have engineers among us as capable of disputing with 
France on the scientific principles of the military art in the 
time of peace, as in the practice of them in the open field 
and in fortresses during the period of war. 

We must observe, however, that, in order to ensure com- 
plete success to our military science, it is necessary to pay 
particular attention to the education of our students in those 
institutions which are devoted to their instruction. All the 
principles of enginecring ultimately reduce themselves to 
those of the mathematical sciences ; and it is to little purpose 
that young men are taught to be good draftsmen, if they are 
deficient in mathematical knowlege. It is true that an officer 
has little concern with mathematical theories, otherwise than as 
they tend to some useful practical result : but who will say that 
the practical result can be well understood unless the theory 
has been first properly comprehended ? An officer, who has a 
mere practical knowlege, may follow up the directions laid 
down by others, but he will never be able to judge of the ac- 
curacy of the principles on which they are founded: so that, 
if his author be right, all may be well, but, if wrong, so also 
will be his disciple. For the truth of this doctrine, we need 
look no farther than to the present and the preceding work 
by Sir H. Douglas, and to that of Colonel Pasley above 
mentioned. Had the former author not investigated for him- 
self, he would never have been able, by means of the ¢erminal 
velocity of balls, to have demonstrated the fallacy of Carnot’s 
doctrine; nor would the latter have deduced, without the 
same aid, those useful practical conclusions on the subject of 
revetements at which he has arrived, from experiments con- 
ducted on a comparatively small scale. 

We have been led almost involuntarily into the above train 
of observations by the nature of the work before us, by re- 
marking the soundness of the principles on which the author 
proceeds, and by contemplating the ease and simplicity 
with which he obtains his conclusions: which we could not 
but contrast with the far-fetched and superficial theories of 
some of our neighbours, and the over-strained generality of 
their deductions ; — with their problem of route, of Deblais 
et Ramblais, &c.. and many other fanciful investigations of 
equal insignificance. 
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Let us now proceed to give a hasty sketch of the con- 
tents of the volume which has called forth these remarks. 
It has been already stated that the author, in his introductory 
chapter, undertakes to present a concise view of the theory of 
rivers; which he intersperses in different parts with observ- 
ations of his own, made during his service in the Peninsula : 
thence drawing various practical deductions, highly useful to 
those who may be at any future time engaged in operations of 
the kind on which he treats. We select the following extract, 
as illustrative of the manner according to which the author 
makes his final deductions: 


¢ 1st, In small velocities, that at the surface exceeds that at the 
bottom in a very considerable ratio. 

‘ 2dly, This ratio diminishes in proportion as the velocity of the 
current increases ; and, in very great velocities, approaches nearly 
to equality, 

‘ gdly, Neither the magnitude of the bed, nor the slope of the 
river, changes this proportion, when the mean velocity remains 
the same: and, 

‘4thly, When the velocity at the surface is constant, that at 
the bottom is constant also, whatever be the depth of water, or 
the magnitude of the section. 

‘ The mean velocity is an arithmetical mean between that at the 
surface and that at the bottom: but it is very difficult to ascertain 
the latter by experiment, and the proportion between it and the 
former diminishes as the mean velocity increases. This variation 
M, Du Buat determined by experiment ; from which he formed 
the following rule to find the bottom and mean velocities, when 
that at the surface is known. 

‘ Rule. —Take unity from the square root of the superficial 
velocity, expressed in inches, and the square of the remainder is 
the velocity at bottom. Thus, if the superficial velocity in the 
middle of the current be 25 inches per second, ,/25 —1 = 4, and 

a 
4475 = 204 inches, the mean velocity. 

‘ This is a very important discovery : the velocity of the surface 
is easily measured, and it is the mean velocity that must be used 
in calculating the discharge, supply, force, and every other effect 
of running water, 

‘ Before I followed this investigation, satisfied that the found- 
ation of Guglielmini’s theory was erroneous, I made many experi- 
ments to determine the mean velocity of running water. 

‘ The following simple method was resorted to. 

‘ A straight rod of wood, of equal dimensions throughout, was 
prepared ; the length nearly equal to the depth of water. One 
end of the rod was loaded with a piece of lead of the same cir- 
cumference, so as to float perpendicularly in the current. It is 
evident that the progress of the rod must be exactly that of the 
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mean rate, or velocity of the current, since it is acted upon by 
every variation of velocity from the bottom upwards.’ 


Again, speaking of the velocity with which various sub- 
stances, forming the beds of rivers, are capable of resisting 
the motion of the water, Sir H. states those velocities to be, 


Velocity at the 


bottom. 

‘ Fine sand emer ye > - 6in. 
Coarse angular rough sand . - - 8 
Fine, the size of a grain of aniseed- 4 
Gravel } Mes, the sizeof a pea - - 7 
Coarse, the size of a bean - - 12 
Pebbles, an inch in diameter - - - 24 
Angular stones, the size of an egg - > 36 


‘ These results shew the velocities required to cleanse or deepen 
canals of any kind, from any deposite or accumulations of either 
of the substances given above; and, for military purposes, it may 
be of service to remark, that this furnishes useful data to enable 
us to judge of the consistency of the bottom, which it is not always 
possible to ascertain experimentally, by merely measuring the ve- 
locity of the current at the surface, and then referring to the rule 
which has been given for that at the bottom, or determining the 
mean velocity with a rod. From this we may form some estimate 
what effect a decrease of velocity may have in rendering the bed 
more foul; or an increase in the celerity of the current, in remov- 
ing soft banks formed of substances actually deposited. For 
rivers may, after floods, become passable where they were before 
too muddy to be forded: or a decrease of velocity may occasion 
a deposit of mud and slime where it was before clean.’ | 


The second section discusses the construction, dimensions, 
buoyancy, &c. of pontoons; the laying of pontoon-bridges ; 
and the precautions requisite to be observed in these oper- 
ations. The third treats of bridges of boats, and of portable 
bateaux. We have also, in this section, an account of the 
passage of the Limat, by the French; of the Linth, by a 
part of the same army; and, lastly, of that of the Rhine, — 
Sir Howard then passes to the subject of flying bridges, and 
points out the merits and detects attending several operations 
of this kind. The fifth section has reference to bridges on 
rafts-‘of timber, casks, air-tight cases, &c.; and, as some tim- 
ber is, from its buoyancy, much more desirable for this pur- 
pose than that of a different species, we are furnished with a 
table of specific gravities of all woods likely to be employed 
for such operations. The sixth and seventh sections treat of 
the construction of bridges by means of the carriages usually 
attached to the army; of rope-bridges; and of those that 
are built on trestles, piles, and trusses. ‘The volume is ac- 
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companied by thirteen large plates, illustrative of the various 
operations; farther enforced by reference to practical con- 
structions, many of which Sir Howard has personally ex- 
amined. 





Art. VII. Literary Essays. — Essay I. The Influence of Poli- 
tical Revolutions on the Progress of Religion and Learning. 
II. The Advantages of Classical Education. By William Bruce, 
D. D. Member of the Belfast Literary Society, and Principal 
a Belfast Academy. 4to. pp.52. 7s. Printed at 

elfast. 


§ ter two Essays were originally read at a sitting of the 
literary society of which their author is a member; 
shortly after which they were printed and circulated in the 
Transactions of the same society, and are now published in a 
separate form. 'Tothe general merits of the Belfast press in 
the characters of our own language, we have no objection 
to offer: but the volume before us seems to afford a ready 
solution of any inquiry respecting the use to which the cast- 
off Greek types of our London printers are applied; and 
the ludicrous disposal, which some traveller has made of the 
worn-out clothes of English beggars, seems much more fairly 
applicable to these preservatives of human learning. We 
have really had the utmost difficulty in decyphering some of 
the Greek citations in the notes; which, we should think, will 
not be unacceptable to the collectors of rarities. —Having 
disposed of this preliminary matter, we hasten to the more 
essential part of our duty. 

Dr. Bruce has been in the habit of reading history very 
philosophically, and of looking to the political events which 
have occurred on our globe with an eye to their remote rather 
than their immediate tendencies ; — to their general effect on 
man, rather than to their particular influence on governments 
that existed contemporaneously with them. ‘The natural re- 
sult of such a mode of study is to produce in the mind a 
particular system, regarding those points to which it has 
been directed : this has been the case with the present author ; 
and it is the system thus formed which he unfolds to us in 
the first, and certainly the most able, of the two essays be- 
fore us. 

The reverend Doctor is impressed with the belief that 
universal history developes the grand scheme of a Divine admi- 
nistration to the reflecting mind, as powerfully as the natural 
philosopher deduces the same great truth from the more ob- 
vious 
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vious phenomena with which he is surrounded. He allows 
it, indeed, to be the “ magne mentis opus” so to compre- 
hend this vast system of human operations, as to treat of 
assembled nations as of one organized body, and to manifest 
how all the parts and actions of this machine are so con- 
structed as to converge to some one grand political result *: 
but he deems it a matter of far inferior difficulty, as it doubt- 
less is, to ascertain how the combinations of historical events 
from the earliest ages have contributed to the diffusion of 
literature, science, and religion. ‘This is the duty which he 
has prescribed to himself; not intending us to understand 
that such have been the views of those who have been 
agents in the political revolutions of the world, or that 
other purposes have not been fulfilled by these means, but 
that the ultimate effects on society have been those which he 
describes; —— and not casually, but by the will and superin- 
tendance of an all-wise and over-ruling Providence. 

In pursuance of this purpose, the author proceeds to take 
a review, in chronological order, of the more famous amon 
the revolutions, wars, and migrations of mankind, from the 
time of the family of Abraham to the last century of our own 
sera ; — sometimes pausing, in this summary of human affairs, 
to mark the progress that had been made at such stated 
periods, towards those results to which he conceives they 
uniformly tended. 

This is a concise, but, we trust, not an imperfect general 
view of the author’s treatise. Occasionally, the transactions 
in which he is engaged lead him into a more ample detail, 
and into a wider field of illustration respecting them, than 
he finds necessary in other instances. ‘The more difficult 
part of the subject, in reference to the views with which it is 
discussed, must be necessarily that which regards the power- 
ful check, and the partial annihilation, which science and liter- 
ature received in the decline and fall of the western empire ; 
ending in centuries not of absolute intellectual darkness, as 
some persons have hastily imagined, but certainly in a state 











 —_— 


* This essay was written before the publication of the 1st and 2d 
volumes of Dr. Miller’s Lectures on History, (for which see M. R, 
vol. Ixxxili. p. 149.) and Dr. Bruce seems to anticipate some such 
comprehensive view of human operations, under the influence of 
Divine wisdom, in that work, whenever it shouldappear. Those 
expectations cannot be said to be realized in the portion of 
Dr. Miller’s work to which our attention has been hitherto di- 
rected, highly as we esteem it: but his views were only partially 
opened to us when we last took leave of him, 
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not far removed from barbarism, even in those countries 
which were most favoured. The tendency of such a catas- 
trophe to ameliorate the general state of mankind, after the 
lapse of some ages, is more evident than the remote in- 
fluence which, after so long an interval, it may have exer- 
cised in the promotion of literature and religion. We 
conceive that Dr. Bruce’s line of reasoning on this head tends 
rather to prove the equality of the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in restoring by their own agency to mankind, though 
by a systematic series of events, those advantages at one 
period which it has- denied them at another, than to demon- 
strate a regular combination in such extraordinary revolutions 
to produce the particular results for which he contends. 
This will be a favourable opportunity to introduce the author 
to our readers in his own person. 


‘ The tide of knowledge had flowed from east to west, till at 
last it left Asia dry, began to ebb in Greece, and accumulated in 
Italy. From Rome it overflowed the Gauls, and Spain, and be- 
gan to rise in Britain. The learning, that had thus been derived 
from the capital, presently reverted to its source; and all the 
genius of the provinces was concentrated in Rome. But it would 
be vain to expect, that science and taste, which are so much in- 
debted to the energies of the human mind, and so much be- 
friended by the course of civil affairs, should not feel the effects 
of moral depravity and political adversity. It was, accordingly, 
so ordered, that the dissolution of morals occasioned the downfall 
of the western empire. The former inhabitants, as if unfit any 
longer to answer the designs of Providence, were swept off the 
face of the earth by a deluge of barbarians: their institutions, 
customs, and learning were extinguished ; and their place occu- 
pied by a fresh race of men, destitute of civilization, letters, and 
taste. It is worthy of remark, that the time which elapsed 
between the Augustan age and the irruption of the northern 
nations, was occupied with the propagation of the Christian reli- 
gion, adapted alike to restore the purity of the polished inhabitants 
of the empire, and to correct the ferocity of their barbarous 
invaders. 

‘ This dreadful and singular calamity was, we may presume, 
necessary for the renovation of a degenerate people, and perhaps 
to this extirpation of men, addicted to frivolous occupations, and 
flagitious vices, Europe may owe the pre-eminence, that it still 
maintains above the other quarters of the globe; but the imme- 
diate consequences were fatal to literature and science. Its 
effects on religion can hardly be investigated without a longer dis- 
cussion than is consistent with the limits of this discourse ; but it is 
well known that all the acquirements, and many of the monuments 
of Greece and Rome were for several ages immured in convents, 
or literally buried in the earth, till in consequence of the distress 
of Constantinople, and its final overthrow by the Turks, learning 
again 
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again revived in Europe. This presents us with another surpris- 
ing instance of sympathy between political and literary revo- 
lutions.’ 


Dr. B. then proceeds to contemplate the state to which 
Europe was reduced, and the unexpected means by which the 
lamp of learning was again kindled. In the recovery of our 
part of the globe from this cloud of ignorance, we may and 
ought to trace the hand of a superior agent, using men as the 
instruments of his purpose; while in the downfall of all that was 
the result of progressive ages of refinement and learning, and 
in the rapid decay which preceded that subversion, we may con- 
template the same invisible power compassing some great pur- 
pose; removing the hot-bed of vice and depravity from among 
us, in order to make the plant flourish again at a future period 
in anatural and more healthy soil. When, however, we reflect 
how vast a portion of that time, which the inhabitants of our 
planet have collectively enjoyed on it, was thus lost to all the 
purposes of advancement in developing the intellectual powers 
of the human mind, we must hesitate before we allow that 
the design of Providence, beneficial as we are convinced that 
it must be, is easily to be traced to the results which are as- 
signed to it by the learned essayist. That literature, science, 
and religion, have been purified, expanded, and confirmed, is 
a truth on which we conceive one common opinion subsists 
between the author and ourselves ; and we equally coincide in 
attributing these beautiful effects to Almighty wisdom, oper- 
ating in the minds and influencing the actions of men: but 
there are links in his chain of combination which do not con- 
nect the series of events as satisfactorily for us as they do for 
him; — in which, to say the truth, the ways of Providence 
appear more inscrutable to our eyes than to his. 

The second Essay, ‘ On the Advantages of Classical Edu- 
cation,’ relates to a subject which, from the professional avo- 
cations of its author, must necessarily have often exercised his 
thoughts: but it also owes its origin, as he has himself in- 
formed us, to some of the considerations which pressed on his 
mind in his former treatise, when engaged on the restoration 
of learning. He commences it with a view of the rise of 
antient literature in our islands, but passes to the sixteenth 
century rather more rapidly than we could wish ; since we are 
sorry to find the lettered monks of earlier dates, and some 
there were who well deserved that name, (considering the ages 
in which they lived,) consigned to unmerited obscurity. We 
owe much historical information of our early annals to the 
laborious students in the scriptoria of the monasteries; and 
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their skill in the Latin tongue, with the knowlege of some of 
the best authors in that language which may so frequently be 
traced in their phraseology, intitles them to a place of notice 
whenever the progress of classical attainment in this island is 
the topic of consideration. — We decline to enter, on this 
occasion, on the main subject of the Essay. The mode of 
education, in support of which the learned author stands for- 
wards, is not in want of able or of strenuous defenders; yet 
they have no reason to decline the aid of such an auxiliary as 


they will find in Dr. Bruce. 
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Art. VIII. Nug@e Canore. Poems by Charles Lloyd. Author 
of “* Edmund Oliver,” &c. Third Edition, with Additions. 
1zmo. gs. Boards. Arch. 1819. 


Art. IX. Jsabel,a Tale. By Charles Lloyd. 1s2mo. tos. 6d. 
Boards. Baldwyn and Co. 


t has long been an interesting though perhaps rather an 
unsatisfactory inquiry of speculative criticism, whether the 
poetical character of a people be indebted in a greater de- 
gree for its formation and national peculiarities to physical or 
to moral causes. Without intending here to enter into an 
useless discussion of the subject, we may remark that, from 
the changes visible in modern poetry and confessedly arising 
out of political events, we feel inclined to allow the most 
scope to their agency. ‘The opinions of what was termed 
the new philosophy, which prevailed in Europe during the 
last century, appear to have exercised as powerful an in- 
fluence in turning the sources of poetic feeling into a new 
channel, as in producing those political alterations which, 
from recent instances in America, Spain, &c. seem scarcely 
yet to be completed. ‘The same passion for freedom, which 
leads nations to shake off the trammels of antient and des- 
potic authority, is extended to matters of taste and liter- 
ature; and the same spirit which gave a death-blow to the 
doctrines of the divine mission of Popes, or of civil despots, 
destroyed the jargon of the schools, and broke through the 
infallible rules of Aristotle and Boileau. Like all newly ac- 
quired power, however, this intellectual emancipation was 
urged into the opposite extreme, and became dangerous by 
its excess. Then arose, in the revolutionary conflict, a de- 
sire to be free from all authority of antient rules; and thus 
was produced the various schools of poetry which we now 


possess, from the soaring German sentimentalism to the . 
love of real nature conspicuous in Lord Byron; — from the 
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extravagance and rant of our modern epics, to the little de- 
scriptive poetry of daisies, donkies, and waggoners; the dolls 
which the perverted imaginations of some, in a species of 
second childishness, are over-fond of dandling and embracing. 

Without attempting to describe the doctrines of many of 
the self-elected professors of these modern schools, both of 
poetry and romance, we may safely trace their origin to the 
philosophical and political opinions which took their rise in 
France and Germany, and were gradually translated into 
England ; where they first incroached on, and afterward 
exploded, the more correct and mechanical system which 
Fielding and Richardson exhibited in novels, and which Dry- 
den and Pope, with the assistance of the French school, had 
introduced into poetry. Hence the complete license of 
form and versification which modern authors have adopted in 
their works. Despising the advantages of care and correct- 
ness, so highly valued by their predecessors, they attempted 
to retrieve themselves by a happy boldness of thought, and 
variety of style and matter, which might powerfully interest 
the imagination and the heart, while they broke through the 
laws of composition and good taste. ‘This licentious prin- 
ciple once admitted, we were speedily deluged with @ntient 
Mariners, Thalabas, and Joans of Arc, which produced other 
heroes of the same spirit and dimensions, both epic and 
dramatic; till, collecting themselves into a sort of poetic 
legion, they seemed to become possessed of an author in the 
north; and then, converting their poetical inspiration into 
prose, they poured forth those ebullitions of genius which have 
at once charmed us by their intensity of power and surprized 
us by their number. 

The novelty of this revolution in poetry and romance, so 
powerfully appealing to the imagination and the deepest 
feelings of our nature, appears to have shaken our faith in 
the superiority of other authors, whom we previously beheld 
with exclusive admiration and delight. Not only has it de- 
prived the writers in the time of Queen Anne of a portion of 
their popularity, but those of the present day, who are 
moulded on similar principles, seem to have lost half the 
charm which they exerted over us. Before the strength of 
nature and the warmth of colouring which characterize the 
poetic and romantic pictures of Lord Byron and Sir Walter 
Scott, the more correct and studied powers even of Campbell 
and Miss Edgeworth are by some people considered as com- 
paratively tame and uninteresting. This, however, is a mis- 
taken impression, arising out of a desire of comparing things 
which will not admit of comparison: for the nature and 
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object of the works of our most celebrated poets and novelists 
are directly at variance with one another. Instead of the 
particular delineations of character and manners, original in- 
vention, and unity of plot, which we observe in the writers 
of the last century, our most recent candidates for applause 
seem to have entirely relied on strong national representations, 
local description, and dramatic contrast, to interest their 
readers ; while they draw their plot, characters, and even 
materials, from works of history. With these also are 
introduced the use of a strange supernatural agency; which, 
we hoped, had been for ever exploded, but which again con- 
stitutes the ground-work and the denouement of our poems 
and romances. Instances of this last and most popular 
system are found richly scattered throughout the productions 
of Byron and of Scott; while the elder, more legitimate, 
and more correct school of Pope and Richardson is still sup- 
ported by the authority of Campbell and Miss Edgeworth, 
who have steered a successful and happy course between the 
classic tameness and quaint uniformity of the old school, and 
the mad innovations and German sentimentalism of the new. 
At the poetical head of the latter, Mr. Wordsworth has been 
generally admitted to take his place; Mr. Coleridge has oc- 
cupied the metaphysical chair; and their pupils, both of the 
Lake and the London school, from being admirers became 
imitators of the singularity and paradox which were now 
considered as the true poetry of nature, and which soon branch- 
ed forth into a thousand fresh absurdities. Hence it is al- 
most uniformly deemed essential to the success of a young 
author, that he should in the first place fix on some wild, 
improbable, and revolting story, which he is to work up to 
the highest pitch of unnatural feeling and horror. His Jan- 
guage may be as careless and unharmonious as he chuses ; 
and he is to rely on violent transitions, brcken sentences, and 
a certain arbitrary twisting and distorting of the passions to 
his purpose, in order to awaken powerful interest and appro- 
bation in the minds of his readers. 

In the essential character and tendency of our most recent 
productions, both of romance and poetry, we observe, with 
the exception of an illustrious few, strong indications of dis- 
eased imagination, false pathos and sublimity, and a morbid 
appetite to feed only on what is very simple or very hor- 
rible. This disease is but too conspicuous in the poetry of 
Messrs. Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and 
Barry Cornwall; and in the novels and romances of Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Hogg, and their innumerable imitators 
and admirers. Though many of them be men of strong and 
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highly cultivated powers, it is evident that they have often 
systematically misapplied and degraded them, by separately 
forming and pertinaciously adhering to new theories. Li- 
censes, both in style and sentiment, have been adopted by 
them, which in some instances approach and in others sur- 
pass the wildness and extravagance of the Germans them- 
selves in their dark and traditional fables; and in those ter- 
rible delineations of feeling, both human and supernatural, 
which, however consonant to the wilder and sterner genius of 
higher latitudes, will by no means bear to be naturalized in 
the more temperate climate of English taste and feeling. 
Thus, among the chief faults adhering to the literary charac- 
ter of our age, we perceive a licentious boldness of style and 
manner, that sets itself above all those poetic laws and pro- 
prieties which in the last age were almost religiously observed. 
The road to fame is now considered as comparatively easy 
and the loungers and careless dilettanti may be seen on their 
way, promising themselves as much immortality as the most 
gifted. ‘* Deteriores omnes sumus licentia” is an axiom which 
will hold good in literature as well as in political and moral 
points; and we would recommend it most seriously to our 
young aspirants after immortality, who think that they may 
snatch by audacity and extravagance the wreath which is due 
to labour and genius alone. Though many faults may be 
tolerated in the wonderful productions of Shakspeare, or in the 
uncommon efforts of Byron, and may be almost lost in sur- 
rounding beauty and greatness, they cannot but disgust us in 
the feebler attempts of Hunt and Cornwall, which have not 
sublime or striking passages to excuse and redeem them. 

If we regret the effect of artificial and theoretical systems 
on such authors as those whom we have last mentioned, how 
much more shall we not have occasion to deprecate their mis- 
chievous power over the strong and poetic minds of Cole- 
ridge, Lloyd, and Lambe: whose writings, however strongly 
impregnated with the seeds of genius and power, manifest 
evident signs of false taste, affected simplicity, and an uncom- 
mon license of style and versification. When they are occa- 
sionally happy enough to forget their peculiar system, and 
express themselves in the genuine language of truth and na- 
ture, the original strength of their minds shines forth; and 
we then perceive that they were before only distorting 
objects which they knew how te place clearly before the eye. 
— Among those who have best escaped the vitiated taste and 
singular mannerism of what is termed the Lake school, though 
considered as belonging to it, we may venture to mention 


Mr. Charles Lloyd, the author of “ Edmund Oliver,” and the 
trans 
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translator of Alfieri, whom we have frequently mentioned 
in preceding Numbers of our work. From the third edition 
of his poems now before us, to which are added several new 
pieces, we shall be enabled to afford specimens that will in no 
small degree bear us out in our observation, that his poetry is 
far from being so strongly imbued with these peculiarities 
which we have often denounced in other more daring adven- 
turers of the same school. — Without touching on the poems 
published in the former editions, and which we have already 
noticed, we shall select such examples from the addenda as 
seem most calculated to convey a true feeling of the author’s 
natural style and peculiar character, which are stamped with 
the originality of genius. A fair sample of his powers will be 
a poem intitled *¢ Stanzas, Let the Reader determine their 
Title,’ which breathe all the sensibility and melancholy that 
are inseparable from real genius: 


‘ Oh, that a being in this latter time 
Lived such as poets, in their witching lays, 
Feigned were their demi-gods in nature’s prime! 
The Dryad sheltered from noon’s scorching rays 
By leafy canopy; — the Naiad’s days 
Stealing by, gently wedded to some spring, 
In pure connatural essence ; — while the haze 
Of twilight in the vale is lingering, 
The Oread from mountain-top the sun-rise welcoming. 


¢ Oh, that a man might hope to pass his life, b, 
Where through lime, beech, and alder, the progd sun 
‘His leafy grot scarce visited ;— where strife .." ~ 
Is known not ; — to absolve — to impeach him fione ; 
His moral life, and that of nature, one ; — 
Where fragrant thyme, and crisped heath-bells prank 
The ground, all memory of the world to shun, 
And piercing, while his ears heaven’s music drink, 
Nature’s profoundest depths, the God of Nature thank. 


¢ To drink the pure crystalline well, to lave 

His strong limbs in some Naiad haunted stream, 

On that sod which one day might be his grave 
To shelter him from noon-tide’s scorching beam, 

In cool recess ; — and thus, while he might dream 
His life away, his appetite assuaged 

By kernell’d fruits with which the earth doth teem ; — 
Forget that he hath been where men engaged 

In civilized contention, foamed and raged. 


‘ Oh, that the wild bee, who, with busy wing, 
Hums, as she travels on from flower to flower: 
Oh, that the lark that now is carolling 
Above yon ancient ivy-mantled tower ; 
Oh, 
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Oh, that the stock-dove from her ancient bower; 
The gurgling fall of waters ; the deep sound 
Of pines, whose film-like leaves scarce own the power 
Of panting breeze, most like the voice profound 
Of ocean, when its roar, by distance, is half drowned : 


Oh, that the bleat of lambs, the shepherd’s reed, 
The tinkling bell which warns the flock to fold ; 
Oh, that the harmonies we little heed, 
Eternal harmonies and manifold, 
Throughout God’s works in pathless mazes rolled, 
All concords that in earth and heaven delight, 
Sweet to the sense of hearing, as we hold 
The form of beauty to the lover's sight, — 
Oh, that in one vast chorus these would all unite ! 


‘ My God! this world’s a prison-house to some; 

And yet to those who cannot prize its treasure, 

It will not suffer them in peace to roam 
Far from its perturbation and its pleasure. 

No! though ye make a compact with its measure, — 
Except to one or two by fortune blest !— 

?Twill only mock your efforts ; thus your leisure, 
Yielded to her, becomes a sad unrest ;— 

It pays the fool the least that worships her the best. 


‘ Yet, on the other hand, if ye forego 
Her haunts, and all her trammels set aside, 
Though ’tis her joy ungratefully to throw 
Scorn on her slaves, her vassals to deride, — 
«¢ Hewers of wood, drawers of water,” plied 
With daily drudgery know this truth full well — 
She will from pole to pole, through time and tide, 
Still follow you with persecuting spell, 
And by her whispers foul make solitude a hell. 








‘ Therefore breathed I this prayer, that, as in years 
Long parted, beings were supposed to live 
Exempt from human ties, from human tears, 
And human joys ;— endowed with a reprieve 
From friends to flatter, or foes to forgive ; — 
So it might fare with me! — Oh, Liberty, 
I ask for thee alone; with thee to weave 
Quaint rhymes, to breathe the air, were heaven to me; 
To dream myself the only living thing, save thee ! 


¢ When Heaven has granted thought and energy, 
Passion, imagination, fancy, love, 
Pleasures and pains, hopes, fears, that will not die, 
*Tis surely hard to be condemned to rove 
In a perpetual wilderness ; to move 
Unblest by freedom, and humanity ; — 
I blame not those for whom the world hath wove, 
Spells that to them are best reality — 
Some are there ’twill not serve, nor yet will let them fly. 


Rev. Jury, 1820. U ‘ Oh! 
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‘ Oh! for an island in the boundless deep ! 
Where rumour of the world might never come ; 
Oh, for a cave where weltering waves might keep 
Eternal music ! — round which, night-winds roam 
Incessantly, mixed with the surging foam ; 
And from their union bring strange sounds to birth ; — 
Oh, could I rest in such an uncouth home, 
No foes except the elements ;— the earth, 
The air ; — — sad, I’d learn to make with them strange 
mirth. 


‘ I’d learn the voices of all winds that are ; 

The music of all waters: and the rude 

Flowers of this isle, although both ‘ wild and rare,” 
Should be by me with sympathy endued. 

I would have lovers in my solitude ; 
Could animal being be sustained, the mind, 

Such is her energy, would find all good ; 
And to her destiny eftsoons resigned, 

In solitude would learn the infinite to find.’ Pp.127—133. 


These are bold and impressive lines, and we are sorry that 
we cannot give the whole poem. Some of them abound in a 
depth of feeling, with a wild and original spirit of thought 
and sublimity, which, thus strongly imbued with melancholy, 
never falls to the lot of a common poet. If sensibility, and a 
sympathy with the human heart in all its workings, —if a 
lively sense of the external beauties of nature, combined with 
a power of expressing it in connection with the softer or 
more lofty passions, — be the true requisites of a poetic mind, 
such an one Mr. L. may be safely pronounced to possess. 
That the indulgence of this sympathetic spirit may be some- 
times carried too far, producing a morbid excess of passion and 
intense emotions, as little favourable to happiness as to poetic 
strength and beauty, is an observation which has been often 
made. Poetry appears to be more an intellectual operation 
than it has perhaps been generally supposed to be; depend- 
ing less for its music on the chords of the human heart, than 
on the cool but vigorous vibrations of the intellect. This fact 
is exhibited in most of the productions of our modern poets, 
and in none more than in those of Lord Byron; and we may 
venture to observe that, if Mr. Lloyd had yielded less to the 
impulse of momentary feelings, he would often have succeeded 
better even in delineating the deep and secret sources of feel- 
ing which arise out of a contemplation of the visible world 
without, and a sympathetic union with the interests and re- 
lations of humanity within. Though not equal, however, to 
some of his contemporaries in the artful management and 
controul of his subject, he is as richly gifted with the elements 
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of true poetry. Mr. L. is, perhaps, less of an educated or 
would-be poet than any of his day; and in this respect he is 
directly the reverse of the imitative school which is daily aug- 
menting. The difference between affected and real simplicity is 
great, and it is strongly exemplified in the poetry of Mr. Lloyd 
and of Barry Cornwall. One appears the result of labour, 
capable of all imitation: the other displays the effusions 
of nature, which admit of no appeal to art, of no alteration ; 
proclaiming genius, but not power. Mr. L. therefore writes 
with rapidity, Mr. C. laboriously and slow. 

We shall now proceed with a few more extracts, which 
will tend to illustrate our meaning better than any critical 
observations of ourown. They aretaken from ‘ Lines written 
in Retirement, in a mountainous Country.’ 





‘ Driven from the sweet society of man, 
Where shall the solitary being find 
Companions for his thoughts, associates 
Meet and instructive? May the simple lay 
Point out to those by adverse circumstance, 
And manifold adventure, separate 
From cheerful haunts of man, to those divorc’d 
For ever from the smiles of fickle fortune, 
Haply some soothing solaces of pain, 

Some secret sources of concealed delight, 
Innocent, yet ennobling, free to all, 
And independent of another’s will. 





* Man hath an eye.-to see; but, indisposed, 
Neglects the gift, save in the gaudy scene 
Of glittering art. But there are forms unknown, 
Save to the watchful meditative eye, 
Which yield sincere delight. The harmonious scenes 
Of nature, and the harmonious scenes of art, — 
Where modest art, not striving for a vain 
Pre-eminence, is nature’s minister, — 
Affect a feeling deeper than the sense 
Of beauty : thoughts of moral good they raise, 
Visions of innocence, and holy peace ; 
Not those fantastic dreams of old Romance, 
And pastoral Folly ; — these, severe and pure 
As those enervating, corrupt, inane. 


‘ Can heart unmoved, that hath a sentiment 
Of goodness left, the cottager behold, 
Who duly to his toil goes forth at morn, 
And brings at close of each laborious week 
His hard-earned pittance; while his partner’s thrift 
In wholesome fare discreetly parcels out 
The fruit of honest industry. His babes 
U2 Cleanly, 
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Cleanly, though coarsely clad, his neat fire-side, 
Bespeak accordant industry at home ; 

And save when sickness visits — common foe 

Of rich and poor — the unregarded hut 

Where dwells this humble pair, go when you will, 
Your eyes may feast upon a scene of peace. 


Nor do domestic scenes in rural life 

Alone delight: the grey-stone church, the cot 
Of rudest fabric, or the pastoral farm 

Placed midway on some tempest-howling hill, 
Protected solemnly by antient Pines, 

Are not enainel by the poet’s eye, 

Nor by his heart unfelt. There is a scene 

To which I often turn; the rustic bridge 

"Neath whose grey arch, in days of wintry gloom, 
Whitens far off the torrent’s foam ; the bridge ; 
The inn for tired foot-passenger, who haunts 
These seldom trodden scenes; the village school, 
The village green, where little rustics sport, 

And dance, and sing ; the mill, the waterfall, 
Make up the measure of its simple charms ; 

But these all lie embosomed where the swell 

Of mighty mountains, and untravelled hills, 
Protects them from the intrusive eye of man,’ &c. &c. 


Pp. 106—109. 


We regret that we must here rather abruptly break off; 
remarking that, though not without the blemishes peculiar 
to a school, these lines display a pleasing simplicity, and an 
unobtrusive love of nature, which indeed prevail throughout 
the whole of Mr. L.’s poetry. We must add one sonnet, 
(though it be not among the zovelties,) which breathes all the 


harmony of sentiment and language that such a composition 
should possess. It is addressed * Zo a Primrose. 


¢ Come, simple floweret of the paly leaf! 
With yellow eye, and stalk of downy green, 
Though mild thy lustre, though thy days are brief, 
Oh, come and decorate my cottage-scene ! 
For thee, I'll rear a bank, where softest moss 
And tenderest grass shall carelessly combine ; 
No haughty flower shall shine in gaudy gloss, 
But azure violets mix their buds with thine. 
Far, far away, each keener wind shall fly, 
Each threat’ning tempest of the early year! 
Thy fostering gale shall be the lover’s sigh ! 
The dew that gems thy bud the lover’s tear ! 
And ere thou diest, pale flower, thou'lt gain the praise 
To have soothed the bard, and to have inspired. his lays.’ 


P. 248. 
By 
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By these quotations, we have rather wished to convey a just 
idea of Mr. L.’s genius and originality of mind, than to 
afford merely favourable and solitary specimens selected from 
the whole; and, though every author might not bear such an 
impartial display, we may assert that numerous pieces in the 
volume exhibit equal or superior merit. Among these, we may 
refer our readers to Lines to the Scenery of Cumberland, 
Lines to the Sabbath, several of the new Sonnets, To an Hour- 
Glass, addressed to Miss H: » and, more particularly, 
to some very beautiful and affecting Lines to my Children. 

The latter part of the volume is devoted to a selection of 
tales from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, translated in a spirited 
and faithful style, though occasionally tinctured by those pe- 
culiarities of manner which we have before remarked. We 
are informed that they are only a part of a work alread 
completed: but, though the rest might correspond to the 
favourable specimens here given, yet, after the translations of 
Ovid which we already possess, we should by no means re- 
commend Mr. Lloyd to pursue the publication of his version. 
His lines are in parts, however, strongly characteristic of 
genius ; though not comparable, as a whole, to the noble and 
elegant translation by the great Italian dramatist, Alfieri; of 
which we cannot say more, than by declaring our opinion that 
it has done full justice to the original. 

In closing our remarks on Mr. L. as an affecting and beau- 
tiful but not a faultless poet, we come to consider him in the 
character of a novelist. His Jsabel is a production of con- 
siderable merit: but it abounds more in good and evil, in 
every sense, than any novel that we remember to have read. 
It is evidently the work of a man of talents, full of enthu- 
siasm, of strong and uncontrouled powers, and is written 
from feeling and passion rather than from the cold and cal- 
culating dictates of authorship. It is therefore bold, and 
sometimes paradoxical; involving the best interests of the 
human heart in the inexplicable mazes of metaphysical senti- 
ment; and exhibiting the martyrdom of over-wrought virtue, 
dying the victim of passion, but triumphant over trailty and 
death. Though apparently of German origin, the story is 
not without a ** moral and an use;” for it displays the danger 
of indulging the first approaches of illicit passion, even in 
the most virtuous breast. Isabel is simply a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, unluckily married to a man much older 
than she is, before she knew the true valtie of exercising a 
choice; who squanders his fortune, and even has the audacity 
to keep a mistress. In his fallen state, Isabel has the gener- 
osity to purchase, with her own jointure, a commission for 
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him in a regiment going to the East Indies. A relation of 
this unworthy husband, Cecil Howard, then makes his ap- 
pearance on the stage, and Isabel immediately perceives what 
a mistake she committed in uniting herself to the elder of 
the two. Here the conflicts which the passion of love may 
occasion in such a character are delineated with a powerful 
and masterly hand. ‘ They are blended,’ observes the author, 
‘ with all the higher attributes of her soul; and partly froma 
life of virtuous self-denial, and partly from a native keenness 
of moral sensibility, love has lost in her its selfish and per- 
sonal character in the more noble quality of enthusiasm.’ 
After long suffering, and struggling through the sickness of 
‘‘ hope deferred,” the lovers at last hear of the death of the 
husband : — but Isabel has been long declining; and, when 
the happy Howard flies towards her with the grateful tidings 
that she may now be his, he finds that he is too late. * He 
rushed forwards with impatience. His eye darted fire, and 
his cheeks glowed with enthusiastic hope and expectation. 


_ He started back ; — Isabel lay a corpse before him.’ 


The individual portions of this work are the best, and as a 
whole it is deficient. ‘The composition is good, and the style is 
rich and animated: while the particular sentiments and opi- 
nions on life and manners, interspersed throughout the volumes, 
though occasionally singular, are liberal and just. 





Art. X. The History and Antiquities of the See and Cathedral 
Church of Norwich ; illustrated with a Series of Engravings, of 
Views, Elevations, Plans, and Details of the Architecture of 
that Edifice : including Biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops, 
and of other eminent Persons connected with the Church. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. Medium 4to. 2]. 10s. Imperial 4to. 
4l. 4s. Crown folio, 6]. 10s. Super Royal folio, 81. 16s. 
Longman and Co. 


Art. XI. The History and Antiquities of the See and Cathedral 
Church of Winchester, &c. &c. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
Medium 4to. 31.3s. Imperial 4to. 51. 5s. Crown folio, 8). 
Super Royal folio, 111. Longman and Co. 


Art. XII. The History and Antiquities of the Metropolitical 


Church of York, &c. &c. By John Britton, F.S:A. Medium 
4to. 31.15s. Imperial 4to. 61.6s. Crown folio, 10]. Super 
Royal folio, 13 Guineas. Longman and Co. 


N reviewing ips History and Antiquities of Salisbury 
Cathedral, (M.R. vol. lxxxvi. p. 169.) forming the first 
of the series of which the volumes now before us are a con- 
tinuation, we spoke of the work in terms of considerable 
com- 
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commendation. We stated that it was the author’s design to 
give a general history, and to illustrate the antiquities, of those 
very interesting structures which, from the magnificence of 
their plan and the exquisiteness of their execution, attract the 
admiration of beholders; and his well-digested information, 
judicious descriptions, and highly-wrought engravings, induced 
us to regard him as having executed that which he proposed 
with praiseworthy fidelity and appropriate elegance, 

Having furnished our readers with this introductory arti- 
cle, we deemed it unnecessary to notice the accounts of the 
other cathedrals in succession as they appeared; since we 
might thus be forced into a too frequent repetition of remarks 
and statements which had been previously advanced. As, 
however, tlie History and Antiquities of three Cathedrals are 
now published, we seem to have remained silent sufficiently 
long, and shall proceed to give some account of them. 

Respecting Mr. Britton’s qualifications for impartiality in 
describing the several cathedrals, and the importance of the 
work as enabling the reader to judge for himself in decidin 
on their respective merits, the preface to the Account of the 
Cathedral of Norwich affords us these observations : 


‘ Unlike the local Ciceroni, and the provincial antiquary, who 
direct all their attention and admiration to a single edifice, and 
who thereby imperceptibly acquire an indiscriminating prejudice 
in favour of such a subject, it is the good fortune of the author of 
the present volume to have no predilection or partiality for any 
one cathedral; and to be actuated in his researches and descrip- 
tions by the sole motive of ascertaining truth, of furnishing cor- 
rect information, and conveying impartial opinions. It is acommon, 
but weak practice, with persons connected with a particular cathe- 
dral, or even resident in one city, to be extravagantly partial to 
their own edifice, to speak of its beauties and grandeur in exag- 
gerated terms, and to depreciate the more eminent features or 
magnitude of other rival churches. Thus the inhabitant of Lincoln 
contends that the minster of that city is much superior, finer, and 
more interesting than its northern rival at York; whilst the in- 
habitant of the latter city cannot recognize or admit any degree 
of equality. To him York minster is pre-eminent, and he is quite 
offended with the impartial antiquary who sees and points out ex- 
cellences in each; who perceives vastness in the church of York, 
variety in that of Lincoln ; who sees loftiness, occasional richness, 
and space in the former; and solidity, picturesque diversity, 
numerous elegancies, and various interesting appendages to the 
latter. Each has its merits and defects; each has beauties not 
possessed by the other ; and each has excellencies of architecture 
and sculpture, which are unparalleled in its rival. By accurate 
plans, elevations, and views of the two, we shall hereafter be better 
enabled to appreciate and understand both; and from such only 
can a just estimate be formed.’ 
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In the volume devoted to Norwich Cathedral, chap. i. 
contains an account of the kingdom and bishopric of East- 
Anglia, and of the latter being successively fixed at Dunwich, 
North-Elmham, and Thetford; with brief notices of the 
bishops of those sees, down to the year 1091.— Chap. ii. 
gives historical notices concerning the removal of the See; 
the foundation and building of the new Cathedral, and the 
state of Norwich at that time; also the animosity between the 
Jews and Monks, the burning of the church and monastery, 
and other events connected with the See and church. — In 
chap. iii. we have a description of the form, arrangement, 
and construction of the Cathedral, of its exterior and interior 
style of design and ornaments, and of the various portions 
of the edifice with reference to the accompanying prints. — 
Chap. iv. is occupied by biographical anecdotes of bishops 
of Norwich, and of other persons connected with its church.— 
In the Appendix is a chronological table of the ages and 
styles of different parts of the church, and contiguous build- 
ings; a chronological list of the bishops of the See, of con- 
temporary kings and popes, and of the priors and deans: 
followed by an Index to the volume, and a list of books, 
essays, and prints that have been published relating to Nor- 
wich cathedral, and of the engraved portraits of its bishops. 

This volume contains 25 engravings, representing ground- 
plans, sections, elevations, and perspective views of the cathe- 
dral in various directions, architectural details, antient tombs, 
and Erpingham and St. Ethelbert’s gates. 

The general character of the cathedral is thus delineated 
by Mr. Britton : 


‘ As an object of architectural antiquity, the Cathedral Church 
of Norwich is peculiarly interesting; for it comprises in its dif- 
ferent members many curious specimens of architecture, and some 
forms and features of unique character. Compared with many 
other cathedrals, it is however small in size and meagre in embel- 
lishment. Its transepts are narrow; the ailes of the nave are 
small and low; the east end and north side are dilapidated and 
ragged ; almost the whole surface of the building presents a ruin- 
ous appearance; the north side of the nave is obscured and dark- 
ened by a mass of trees in the bishop’s garden ; some houses are 
attached to and obscure the face at the south-west end; and at 
the east side of the south transept are other extraneous and un- 
pleasant appendages. All these are defects that not only detract 
from the beauty and character of the church, but some of them 
are injurious to its stability. Besides, these encroachments render 
it impossible to see the whole cathedral, or the greater part, from 
any one station. Although it is the duty of the impartial historian 
to point out these defects, and to regret that they should exist at 
the present day, he more gladly directs his mind and pen to beau- 
ties 
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ties and merits. In the semicircular, or altar-end of the church, 
as viewed from the choir, there is an union of solidity and elegance 
which cannot fail to delight the spectator; and he will view the 
lanthorn, under the tower, with pleasure. The whole vaulting of 
the church is finely executed ; and the bosses, at the intersection 
of the ribs, contain a vast variety of curious sculpture. The nave 
presents an interesting series of semicircular arches, with corre- 
sponding piers, columns, and ornaments : and although narrow and 
long in its proportions, is impressive and grand. In the cloister, 
the antiquary and general observer will find much to excite curi- 
osity and admiration. The lavatories, door-ways, windows, and 
buttresses, with their clustered columns, are all entitled to critical 
examination ; and will amply reward that by the gratification they 
must afford. The Erpingham gate-house, however, is the most 
elegant and most curious architectural object connected with this 
church. Unique in origin, form, decoration, and condition, it 
commands admiration.’ 


Of the volume allotted to the Cathedral of Winchester, 
the author says in the preface: 


‘ Intimately connected as the diocese of Winchester has been 
with the history and progress of Christianity in England; — 
with the contentions between the episcopal and monarchial supre- 
macy, I have been seduced into a more extended review of those 
subjects than will, perhaps, be agreeable to the general reader : 
but I could not with propriety neglect to notice them, nor yet 
contract my comments within a smaller compass. On these 
points I have most scrupulously endeavoured to be candid and 
strictly impartial; detailing the opinions of those writers who 
appear to be most deserving of credit, and occasionally, but 
rarely, submitting my own. Aware that the civil and ecclesias- 
tical history of Winchester has been amply and learnedly devee 
loped by its local historian, and that, from the religious opinions 
entertained by the writer, much warm, and rather acrimonious, 
controversy has been produced ; my endeavour has been to avoid 
the intemperate zeal of both parties. History, antiquity, art, 
and matter of fact, are the objects of the present work; not 
theory, opinion, or romance: — these are fleeting and transitory; 
may be esteemed to-day, but despised to-morrow: whilst those 
are lasting: at once affording a gratifying reward to investigation, 
and permanent satisfaction to the mind. 

‘ With the same feelings and principles, I have eagerly endea- 
_ voured to elucidate the styles and dates of the different parts of 

Winchester Cathedral. If I have erred in opinion, in statement, 
or inference, I shall feel thankful for better information, or for 
friendly correction. Many points, I am willing to admit, are un- 
settled, and therefore liable to varied interpretations: but I sus- 
pect that many persons, with the best intentions, and with well 
informed minds, are too prone to yield to the seductions of theor 
and prepossession. Though much has been written and published 
on this subject, I am persuaded that much more remains to be 


done ; 
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done ; and that we shall never elicit the whole truth, nor come to 
the} arcana of antiquarian science, but by diligent and fastidious 
investigation. ‘To elucidate all the nice varieties and gradations 
of architecture, we must be furnished with the most accurate 
elevations, sections, and details of ancient buildings; and at 
length we have a few artists capable of rendering us this invaluable 


service. 


Chap. i. gives an account of the first establishment of 
Christianity in Britain; an inquiry into the reality and 
sovereignty of Lucius; the establishment of a See at Win- 
chester ; the extent and influence of its dominion; the history 
of the foundation, and successive alterations of the Cathedral, 
through the dynasty of the kings of the West Saxons to the 
period of the Norman conquest. The remaining chapters 
are occupied as in the preceding volume, and the whole is 
illustrated by thirty engravings. 

The general description of the church is thus given : 


‘ The Cathedral Church of Winchester has been called ‘ a 
school of ecclesiastical architecture,’ and with some degree of pro- 
priety: for as a school is intended to instruct novices in any 
branch of art or science, so this edifice is calculated to display to 
the student an interesting and varied series of examples of the 
ancient architecture of England, from an early age up to a re- 
cent period. Here therefore he may study styles, dates, and 
those varieties which peculiarly belong to the sacred buildings of 
the middle ages. He will also find, in this edifice, some very 
interesting examples of construction, in the walls, vaulting, and 
other parts of the masonry and carpentry: all of which are as 
essential to the scientific architect as the art of designing and 
planning a building. If we fail to satisfy ourselves as to Roman 
remains, or genuine Saxon work —if, after a careful examination, 
we retire either doubtful, or persuaded there is no such architec- 
ture, still we shall have ample evidence and examples of Norman 
works, The plans and magnificent designs of those proud in- 
vaders, and innovators, are amply set forth in this fabric. We 
see that they built for themselves and for posterity ; that their 
edifices were solid and substantial ; simple in their forms, and 
large in their parts ; — that as their religion was intended to awe, 
terrify, and soothe the mind, so its primary temple was calculated 
most essentially to promote these ends. Vieing with Gundulph, 
and other Norman prelates, Walkelyn seems to have designed his 
Cathedral on a scale of grandeur to equal, or surpass, all the 
others in the island ; and although we are not informed by what 
means he carried his designs into effect, we are assured that he 
raised nearly the whole of the Church in his lifetime. A large 

ortion of his work is now standing ; but much of it has been 
altered, and more is obscured. 

‘ From what has been already related, it appears that not only 
a Church, but the necessary offices for a prior and monks, were 


erected by the first Norman bishop. Nearly every architectural 
member 
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member of the latter has been swept away, as well as the cloisters, 
chapter-house, and other appendages. The Church, however, 
remains for our admiration and inquiry; and at present consists 
of the following members: —a nave, with two ailes, a transept 
to the north and another to the south of a central tower, each 
having ailes at the sides and extreme ends;—a choir, and a 
presbytery with side ailes ;— a space, east of the altar, consist- 
ing of three ailes, all of nearly equal width and height ; — a lady- 
chapel, east of the latter ;—-two chantry chapels to the north 
and south of the lady chapel; — three distinct crypts beneath the 
east end of the Church, and five other chantries. 

‘ The exterior of Winchester Cathedral presents few beauties, 
or attractive features. Its length of nave, plainness of masonry, 
shortness and solidity of tower, width of east end, and boldness 
of transepts, presents so many peculiar and specific character- 
istics. Although the architectural antiquary seeks in vain for 
that picturesque arrangement of parts, and successive variety, 
which belong to the Cathedrals of Salisbury, Lincoln, Wells, &c. 
yet he soon discovers a peculiar grandeur from its extent and 
quantity ; and also many specific features of design, which tend to 
rouse and gratify inquiry. As a distant object, the Church presents 
a large and long mass of building. Its nave, particularly as seen 
from the south, is distinguished by its length of roof and extent 
of unbroken lines; and the low, stunted tower, as Gilpin re- 
marks, “¢ gives the whole building an air of heaviness.’ The 
whole Church is seated in a valley, and on three of the approaches 
to the city is seen from high ground. On the east and west the 
hills are much higher than the top of the tower, and consequent! 
the building is viewed to great disadvantage. The eastern mn | 
however, with its pinnacles, turrets, flying buttresses, and tower, 
form a fine and pleasing group. From the Portsmouth and Alton 
roads, z7.e. approaching it from the S. E. and N. E., the Church 
is seen to rise above the contiguous houses and trees in massive, 
bold, and picturesque features. 

‘ The interior, however, will amply compensate for any defects 
or deficiencies of the outside. This presents several architectural 
and sculptural excellences: this displays a variety of truly inter- 
esting and important subjects, for professional and critical ex- 
amination. Whilst the fine and sublime architecture of Wykeham, 
in the nave and ailes, produces the most impressive effect, and 
claims the general admiration ; the substantial, plain, and large 
works of Walkelyn, in the tower and transepts, are imposing and 
simply grand. In the north transept, lately cleaned and restored, 
we see the effect and character of this style, in nearly its pristine 
state. Every member is in unison with the rest: each is large, 
bold, and unadorned. The bases, capitals, clustered columns, or 
piers, and the single shafts, are devoid of all ornament, and ap- 
pear to be entirely designed for their proper places and necessary 
uses. The arches, likewise plain, are composed of squared 
stones, and formed wholly for strength and utility, without any 
pretension to beauty. On the contrary, in the carving of the 
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Stalls, and the wood-work of the Lady-Chapel and Langton’s 
Chapel, we see a redundancy of ornament prevail. The de- 
signers seem to have wantoned in a licentiousness of fancy, and 
thought they could not surcharge their works with too much 
variety, or introduce an excess of decoration. Still these parts 
of the edifice afford us much delight, even from this very caprice. 
The eye wanders from one form and object to another, in search of 
novelty, and the mind is kept in constant and pleasing exertion 
by analizing and appropriating the whole.’ 


According to the prescribed plan, the volume relative 
to York Cathedral also is introduced by a chapter relative to 
the origin and early history of York, or Eboracum; with an 
account of the first establishment of Christianity, and of a 
church in that city; the influence and progress of Paulinus, 
the first northern prelate; the origin and establishment of 
the archbishopric, and an account of it under the Saxon 
prelates. It then proceeds with the usual divisions and sub- 
jects. The engravings are thirty-six in number, and represent 
ground plans, sections, elevations, architectural details, an- 
tient tombs, and picturesque views of the Cathedral, several 
of which are very beautiful. 


We shall, as before, extract the general description of the 
Cathedral : 


‘ Among the ecclesiastical edifices of England, the Minster, or 
Cathedral of York, which is pre-eminent in size, has also gener- 
ally been considered unequalled in architectural beauty. It has 
obtained the unqualified and indiscriminating praise of some 
writers, who have laboured to enhance its grandeur and elegance 
by depreciating the beauty of other cathedrals. But the histo- 
rian and critic who hopes to maintain the character of impartiality, 
and to secure the approbation of the judicious antiquary, must 
adopt a different course of procedure. It will be his duty to notice 
and particularize the peculiar and individual features and charac- 
teristics of the structure ; and if in doing this he feels it expe- 
dient to allude to corresponding parts in other buildings, his 
criticism will not be partial, nor will his opinions be the result of 
prejudice. Well knowing that a great variety of style and design 
is exhibited in our cathedrals, — convinced that each has its dis- 
tinguishing character, —its peculiar beauties and imperfections, 
— he will avoid the common error of those local critics who exalt 
the edifice to which circumstances have attached their investiga- 
tions, by an unfair and invidious comparison with others. Such 
comparative estimates have too frequently been instituted between 
the cathedrals of York and Lincoln, by writers who have dis- 
played and exaggerated the excellences, and concealed the 
detects, of the favoured building ; while they have pointed out all 
the blemishes, and passed over all the beauties of its rival. = 
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¢ That York Cathedral is a noble, a magnificent, and even a 
sublime structure, will be readily allowed by the impartial and 
discriminating antiquary :—that it is peculiarly imposing and im- 
pressive as a whole must also be admitted, and that it presents 
many beautiful features and details few persons will have the te- 
merity to deny. The Cathedral of Lincoln has, however, many 
local and individual beauties, which command admiration; and 
which, on comparative examination, may appear to excel the 
corresponding parts of York. It would be bordering on imperti- 
nence and folly to pronounce in general terms on the pre-eminence 
of either. Each has its own and its exclusive beauty; each is 
entitled to the careful study of the architect and antiquary; and 
each has its peculiar monuments, architectural details, and his- 
tory. Let us, therefore, avoid illiberal, partial, and petty com- 
parisons: let us examine with a view to admire and understand, 
and not to depreciate: let us prove ourselves citizens of the world, 
and not citizens of a small insulated spot. By allowing the mind 
to wander over extended space, and dwell on numerous objects, 
its sphere of enjoyment is much increased ; whereas, when confined 
to a small space, it necessarily becomes contracted in its powers 
of appreciation. 

‘ By the accompanying engraved illustrations, and the following 
descriptive particulars, it is hoped that even a stranger to York 
Cathedral will be enabled to judge of its form, extent, and styles 
of architecture, and likewise of its beauties and blemishes. Asa 
distant object this edifice assumes a lofty and imposing aspect. 
Its three towers are seen pre-eminent above the city houses, and 
the parochial churches ; whilst the numerous crocketed pinnacles, 
at the west end and gables, display at once intricacy, variety, and 
picturesque beauty. ‘Though this church has not the advantage 
of a lofty, or scarcely an elevated site, yet it appears very high 
by comparison with its neighbouring buildings ; and is seen like a 
noble forest-tree amidst a shrubbery from every approach to the 
city. It is difficult to point out any single spot that commands it 
to.the greatest advantage, yet from the rampart between Mickle- 
gate and the water tower it may be regarded as peculiarly mag- 
nificent and fine. Hence the three towers, with their pinnacles, 
open parapets, and bold sculpture, are seen to rise sublimely above 
the houses. Indeed it may be compared to a mountain starting 
out of a plain, and thus attracting all the attention and admiration 
of a spectator. The petty, humble dwellings of men appear to 
crouch at its feet: whilst its own vastness and beauty impress 
the observer with awe and sublimity. It aspires heaven-wards, 
and thus denotes its pristine appropriation.’ 


At p.45. of the volume respecting the Cathedral of Nor- 
wich, the word Reformation should unquestionably be Restor- 
ation. In the 77th page we meet with the strange word 
metropolical: in the preface to the next volume, and in the 
title-page and dedication of the third of our series, we find it 
written metropolitical : proceeding to the 19th page, we = 
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with it spelled metropolitan; and it occurred twice in the 
same way of spelling in the 23d, though in the 22d it is me- 
tropolitical. 

In recapitulating the merits of this work, we deem it our 
duty to say that its appearance claims for it a high rank 
among publications of taste and elegance on architectural 
subjects. The reader should not, however, understand that it 
is intended to supply all the information which the profound 
antiquary may desire, or all the details that a professed archi- 
tect would wish to procure: yet it contains sufficient to supply 
the general scholar, who has a taste for the fine arts, with 
the information which he is usually desirous to obtain on the 
subject. ‘To the notice of such persons, therefore, it is more 
particularly recommended ; and they will find it not only an 
elegant but an useful and entertaining production. 


- 





Art. XIII. Chronological and Historical Illustrations of the Ancient 
Architecture of Great Britain ; containing a Series of Engrav- 
ings of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details, of all 
the various Classes of Buildings, and Styles of Architecture, that 
have successively prevailed at different Periods, in Great Bri- 
tain. Accompanied by Historical and Descriptive Accounts of 
entire Edifices, and of their component Parts. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. Vol. I. PartI. Containing four Pages and forty-one 
Plates. 4to. Largepaper, 51.5s. Small paper, 31. 3s. Long- 
man and Co. 1820. 


Bere casual observer who glances his eye over our antient 
buildings, especially those which were erected for eccle- 
siastical purposes, must notice that their plan, the form of 
their windows, their architectural decorations, &c. are very 
dissimilar; that some are oblong, and others cruciform ; that 
some have windows with raised heads, some sharply pointed, 
and others obtusely pointed; that some are profusely orna- 
mented, and that others have scarcely any decoration. If he 
makes no farther inquiry into the subject, the dissimilarity 
makes no impression on his mind; he thinks that the variety 
arose only from the capricious taste of the times in which the 
buildings were erected ; and year after year passes without his 
having any more precise ideas respecting them. When, 
however, he is informed that the several styles were progres- 
sive, and that the eras of the edifices may be ascertained 
from closely observing them; that the oblong plan gave way 
to the cruciform; that the round-headed windows and arches 
were changed to the sharp, and afterward to the obtusely 
pointed ; and that the decorations varied also in the same 
manner ; 
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manner ; his attention is awakened, he surveys the buildings 
with minuter care, and beholds them with greater interest : 
furnished with new ideas concerning them, he notices that 
different styles prevail as the structures are more or less an- 
tient, and he becomes satisfied of the truth of the accounts 
which had been communicated. Still, not being acquainted, 
probably, with the exact periods at which the several alter- 
ations took ‘place, or those structures were erected in which 
the varieties are observed, his curiosity is awakened rather 
than his understanding enlightened; and he is desirous of 
receiving express information on the subject, in order that, 
when he beholds any particular style of building, he may be 
enabled thence to ascertain the date of its erection. 

To supply such knowlege is the design of the publication 
which we now introduce to our readers; and the following is 
the * Address’ with which the indefatigable author offers it to 
general notice : 


‘ The present work has long been announced to the public: but 
has been delayed in consequence of the author’s more imperious 
engagements, in his “ CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES,” which (under- 
taking) has been progressively and uninterruptedly prosecuted ever 
since 1813, and has illustrated and described the Cathedrals of 
Salisbury, Norwich, Winchester, and York. The investigation and 
examination of those noble and truly interesting edifices, and the 
varied styles of architecture they contain, have unfolded much 
original information, and produced much demonstration as to the 
styles, dates, and peculiarities of our national architecture. 

‘ The Literary Part of this work will be Historical, De- 
scriptive, and Critical: it will embrace a review of the origin and 
progress of the ecclesiastical architecture in England: display its 
rude and solid character at the beginning; its advancement in 
magnitude and grandeur : its superlative decoration and splendour 
in the zenith of glory: and its “ decline and fall” with papal and 
monastic domination. To those who are not already well ac- 
quainted with the writer’s opinions on the controverted subject of 
“© Saxon and Norman architecture ;” ‘ the origin of the pointed 
arch ;’? and some other topics involved in antiquarian disquisitions, 
it cannot be irrelevant to state, that it has been, and will continue 
to be, his practice, to investigate and analyze each subject care- 
fully, and even fastidiously: that he will seek eagerly for truth 
and fact ; and anxious to secure his own mind against the fallacies 
and follies of prejudice and theory, he will not be likely to impose 
on or deceive the reader. The history of art, science, and indeed 
of mankind, can only be satisfactorily elucidated by authentic 
evidence: and this is chiefly involved in antient records and mo- 
numents of former ages: whence it has been metaphorically said, 
that ‘ antiquity is the eye to history.” In tracing the annals of 
architecture we shall display many material facts in the history of 
mankind; exhibit their fluctuating customs, manners, habits, so- 
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cial and political condition ; their perpetual warfare with custom 
and prejudice, their long religious vassalage, and their final eman- 
cipation, These are all important topics ; and all these, with much 
other collateral matter, are necessarily interwoven in the architec- 
tural history of our country. 

¢ In the series now announced, the buildings will be classed and 
arranged in chronological order, whereby the progressive and al- 
most imperceptible changes of style will be defined. From the 
earliest specimens to the reign of Elizabeth, every variety of de- 
sign and every successive novelty will be displayed; and these 
will be engraved in plan, section, elevation, and perspective view, 
for the purpose of accurate and satisfactory delineation. By this 
mode, it is presumed, that a Grammar of English Architecture 
will be provided for the young student, and its Elements will be 
plainly and amply developed. A Dictionary of Terms, with de- 
finitions, &c. will also be added. 

‘ This series is intended to form a Supplement to the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain; for which purpose proper 
titles, &c. will be given; but it will also constitute a separate, 
complete, and an independent work. Chronological and alphabetical 
indexes will be appended. 

¢ It will be published in ten numbers, each of which will con- 
tain at least eight plates. Six of these will be executed in outline, 
or with slight shadowing, and the other two finished, to show the 
whole edifice, or the forms and effects of various members, when 
combined. Five of these numbers are contained in the present 

art. 

ms Although several works have been /ately published on the his- 
tory, principles, and science of the antient architecture of Eng- 
land ; it is generally admitted, by those persons who have carefully 
and dispassionately reviewed the subject, that we are still without 
a grammar ; — and that an ample and discriminating elementary 
and systematic publication is therefore a desideratum. Such a 
work is now commenced: and aided by the friendly and intelli- 
gent communications of correspondents, with the assistance of 
skilful artists, the author hopes to complete the undertaking with 
credit to himself, and with satisfaction to every liberal-minded 
reader. He has already received several letters on the subject, 
all of which shall have the most unreserved and unprejudiced at- 
tention and appropriation.’ 


As the part which is before us contains nothing but the pre- 
face and engravings, we can give no opinion on the literary 
portion of the work. With respect to the pictorial depart- 
ment, however, the subjects for representation seem well 
chosen; and the execution is effected with that attention to 
excellence which is highly creditable to Mr. Britton, and so 
generally characterizes the works published under his super- 
intendence. 


ART. 
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Art. XIV. Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, and other 
Poems. By John Keats, Author of Endymion. 12mo. 78-64, 
Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1820. 


Ts little volume must and ought to attract attention, for 

it displays the ore of true poetic genius, though mingled 
with a large portion of dross. Mr. Keats is a very bold 
author, bold perhaps because (as we learn) he has yet but 
little more than touched the “ years of discretion;” and he 
has carried his peculiarities both of thought and manner to 
an extreme which, at the first view, will to many persons be 
very displeasing. Yet, whatever may be his faults, he is no 
Della Crusca poet; for, though he is frequently involved in 
ambiguity, and dressed in the affectation of quaint phrases, we 
are yet sure of finding in all that he writes the proof of deep 
thought and energetic reflection. Poetry is now become so 
antient an art, and antiquity has furnished such a store-house 
of expression and feeling, that we daily meet with new wor- 
shippers of the Muse who are content to repeat for the 
thousandth time her prescriptive language. If any one would 
deviate from this beaten track, and from those great land- 
marks which have so long been the guides of the world in all 
matters of taste and literary excellence, he will find that it 
requires no timid foot to strike into new paths, and must deem 
himself fortunate if he be not lost amid the intricacies of a 
region with which he is unacquainted. Yet, even should this 
be partially the case, the wild and beautiful scenery, which 
such an excursion is frequently the means of developing, is a 
fair remuneration for the inequalities and obstructions which 
he may chance to experience on his ramble. We must add 
that only by attempts like these can we discover the path of 
true excellence; and that, in checking such efforts by illiberal 
and ill-timed discouragement, we shut out the prospect of all 
improvement. Innovations of every kind, more especially in 
matters of taste, are at first beheld with dislike and jealousy, 
and it is only by time and usage that we can appreciate their 
claims to adoption. 

Very few persons, probably, will admire Mr. Keats on a 
short acquaintance ; and the light and the frivolous never will. 
If we would enjoy his poetry, we must think over it; and on 
this very account, which is perhaps the surest proof of its 
merit, we are afraid that it will be slighted. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Keats may blame himself for much of this neglect ; since 
he might have conceded something to established taste, or (if 
he will) established prejudice, without derogating from his own 
originality of thought and spirit. On the contrary, he seems 
Rev. Juty, 1820. X to 
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to have written directly in despite of our preconceived notions 
of the manner in which a poet ought to write; and he is 
continually shocking our ideas of poeticél decorum, at the 
very time when we are acknowleging the hand of genius. 
In thus boldly running counter to old opinions, however, we 
cannot conceive that Mr. Keats merits either contempt or 
ridicule; the weapons which are too frequently employed 
when liberal discussion and argument would be unsuccessful. 
At all events, let him not be pre-judged without a candid 
examination of his claims. — A former work by this very 
young poet, (Endymion,) which escaped our notice, cannot 
certainly be said to have had a fair trial before the public ; 
and now that an opportunity is afforded for correcting that 
injustice, we trust that the candour of all readers will take 
advantage of it. 

For ourselves, we think that Mr. Keats is very faulty. He 
is often laboriously obscure; and he sometimes indulges in 
such strange intricacies of thought, and peculiarities of ex- 
pression, that we find considerable difficulty in discovering 
his meaning. Most unluckily for him, he is a disciple in a 
school in which these peculiarities are virtues: but the praises 
of this small coterte will hardly compensate for the disappro- 
bation of the rest of the literary world. Holding, as we do, 
a high opinion of his talents, especially considering his youth 
and few advantages, we regret to see him sowing the seeds 
of disappointment where the fruit should be honour and dis- 
tinction. If his writings were the dull common-places of an 
every-day versifier, we should pass them by with indifference 
or contempt: but, as they exhibit great force and feeling, we 
have only to regret that such powers are misdirected. 

The wild and high imaginations of antient mythology, 
the mysterious being and awful histories of the deities of 
Greece and Rome, form subjects which Mr. Keats evidently 
conceives to be suited to his own powers: but, though boldly 
and skilfully sketched, his delineations of the immortals give 
a faint idea of the nature which the poets of Greece attributed 
to them. The only modern writer, by whom this spirit 
has been completely preserved, is Lord Byron, in his poem of 
«¢ Prometheus.” In this mould, too, the character of Milton’s 
Satan is cast. 

The fragment of Hyperion, the last poem in the volume 
before us, we consider as decidedly the best of Mr. Keats’s 
productions; and the power of both heart and hand which it 
displays is very great. We think, too, that it has less con- 
ceit than other parts of the volume. It is the fable of the 
autient gods dethroned by the younger. 


‘ Deep 
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‘ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 


Press’d her cold finger closer to her lip — 
* * * * * 


¢ It seem’d no force could wake him from his place : 
But there came one, who, with a kindred hand, 
Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a Goddess of the infant world, 
By her in stature the tall Amazon 
Had stood a pigmy’s height : she would have ta’en 
Achilles by the hair, and bent his neck ; 
Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 
Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestal’d haply i in 2 palace court, 
When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 
But oh! how unlike marble was that face : 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 


The appearance of Saturn among the Titans is splendidly 
told: 


‘ So Saturn, as he walk’d into the midst, 
Felt faint, and would have sunk amongst the rest, 
But that he met Enceladus’s eye, \ 
Whose mightiness, and awe of him, at once 
Came like an inspiration ; and he shouted 
“ Titans, behold your God!” at which some groan’d ; 
Some started on their feet ; some also shouted ; 
Some wept, some wail’d, all bow’d with reverence: 
And Ops, uplifting her black folded veil, 
Shew’d her pale cheeks and all her forehead wan, 
Her eye-brows thin and jet, and hollow eyes. 
There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 
When Winter lifts his voice ; there is a noise 
Amongst immortals, when a God gives sign, 
With hushing finger, how he means to load 
His tongue with ihe Sull weight of utterless thought, 
With thunder, and with music, and with pomp: 


Such noise is like the roar of bleak-grown pines ; 
X 2 Which, 
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Which, when it ceases in this mountain’d world, 
No other sound succeeds ; but ceasing here, 
Among these fallen, Saturn’s voice therefrom 
Grew up like Organ, that begins anew 

Its strain, when other harmonies, stopt short, 
Leave the dinn’d air vibrating silverly.’ 


The description of Hyperion also is really fine : 


¢ Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 
Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 
In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 
Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun 
To one who travels from the dusking East : 
Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s harp 
He utter’d, while his hands contemplative 
He press’d together, and in silence stood. 
Despondence seiz’d again the fallen gods 
At sight of the dejected King of Day, 
And many hid their faces from the light : 
But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 
Among the brotherhood ; and, at their glare, 
Uprose Iapetus, and Creiis too, 
And Phorcus, sea-born, and together strode, 
To where he towered on his eminence. 
There those four shouted forth old Saturn’s name; 
Hyperion from the peak loud answered, ‘ Saturn !’’ 
Saturn sat near the mother of the gods, 
In whose face was no joy, though all the gods 
Gave from their hollow throats the name of ‘ Saturn.” 


The story of Isabella, or the Pot of Basil, from Boc- 
caccio, is the worst part of the volume; and Mr. Barry 
Cornwall’s versification of this fable in his Sicilian Story is 
in some respects superior to Mr. Keats’s attempt. The latter 
gentleman seems inclined, in this poem, to shew us at once 
the extent of his simplicity and his affectation; witness the fol- 


lowing tirade against the mercantile pride of the brothers of 
Isabella : 


¢ Why were they proud ? Because their marble founts 

Gush’d with more pride than do a wretch’s tears ? — 

Why were they proud? Because fair orange-mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than lazar stairs ? — 

Why were they proud ? Because red lin’d accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? — 

Why were they proud? again we ask aloud, 

Why in the name of Glory were they proud ?’ 


Mr. Keats displays no great nicety in his selection of 
images. According to the tenets of that school of poetry 
to which he belongs, he thinks that any thing or object in 
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nature is a fit material on which the poet may work ; for- 
getting that poetry has a nature of its own, and that it is 
the destruction of its essence to level its high being with the 
triteness of every-day life. Can there be a more pointed 
concetto than this address to the Piping Shepherds on a 


Grecian Urn ? 


‘ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone :’ 


but it would be irksome to point out all the instances of this 
kind which are to be found in Mr. K.’s compositions. 

Still, we repeat, this writer is very rich both in imagin- 
ation and fancy; and even a superabundance of the latter 
faculty is displayed in his lines ‘On Autumn,’ which bring 
the reality of nature more before our eyes than almost any 
description that we remember. 


‘ To AUTUMN. 
I. 


¢ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 


II. 


¢ Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


iil. 


¢ Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
X 3 Then 
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Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.’ 


If we did not fear that, young as is Mr. K., his peculi- 
arities are fixed beyond all the power of criticism to remove, 
we would exhort him to become somewhat less strikingly 
original, — to be less fond of the folly of too new or too old 
phrases, — and to believe that poetry does not consist in 
either the one or the other. We could then venture to pro- 
mise him a double portion of readers, and a reputation which, 
if he persist in his errors, he will never obtain. Be this as it 
may, his writings present us with so many fine and striking 
ideas, or passages, that we shall always read his poems with 
much pleasure. 
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Art. XV. Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale; with Three Dra- 
matic Scenes, and other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 
pp-190. 8s. 6d. Boards. Warren, and Ollier. 1820. 


WH Marcian Colonna was put into our hands, we almost 
felt inclined to exclaim with Falstaff, * Oh thou hast 
damnable iteration!’ Mr. Barry Cornwall, as this writer 
still chuses to designate hinselh has no idea of losing the 
place which he has acquired in the estimation of the public 
by any want of activity on his own part; and indeed we have 
no wish that he should, our only desire being that he would 
render himself, as we are convinced he is capable of doing, 
still more truly worthy of the reputation which he has begun 
to obtain. We cannot think, however, that he will accom- 
plish this desirable object by persisting to write in that spirit, 
which we have before felt ourselves required to mention with 
disapprobation: nor will he, in acting thus, be true to him- 
self. He was not intended to be a mere copyist, which he 
seems inclined to become. The spirit of better things re- 
sides in him, and should be invoked, not exorcised. 

It is the fashion of that school of poetry to which Mr. C. 
most decidedly belongs, to worship as the models of poetic 
imitation the elder poets of Italy; and, as a natural conse- 
quence of this admiration, res next favourites are the 
writers of the age of our own Elizabeth, who pursued the 
same track. Indeed to such an excess was the passion for 
every thing that was Italian then carried, that the grave 
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Ascham, in one of his letters, makes serious complaints of 
it. Poctry ought to partake strongly of the character of the 
age in which it is written, — we mean in its spirit; and no- 
body can read the works of the Augustan writers, without 
immediately per ceiving that Rome was fast sinking into that 
abyss of slavish infamy from which she has never yet risen. 
It is in vain, also, to endeavour to transfer the feeling of one 
age to another. Yet this is the attempt which Mr. Barry 
Cornwall makes; who would sometimes transport us to the 
days of Boccaccio and Petrarch, and at others would make us 
think that we are living in the age of Shakspeare. To such 
an extent, in some instances, is this mal d’Jtalie pushed, that 
every thing which bears the title of Italian is sacred in the 
eyes of these worshippers; and the poem now before us opens 
with certainly a fine apostrophe to that country. This 
fashion of falling into raptures at the mention of a land 
which the writer has never seen is somewhat preposterous ; 
and yet it is now chiefly in vogue among a knot of poets 
whose feet, we believe, have been mostly confined to a per- 
ambulation of the streets of our metropolis, or to the enjoy- 
ment, in common with many others of their fellow-citizens, 
of the prospects with which the neighbourhood of London 
abounds. 

We are told that the story of Marcian Colonna is 
fictitious, but that the catastrophe was suggested by a 
paper which appeared in a _ northern Magazine, intitled 
‘© An Extract from Gosschen’s Diary.” If ‘that paper con- 
tained a powerful delineation of passion, it abounded with 
the overwrought and unnatural feeling which produces dis- 
gust. § Marcian Colonna’ was originally intended as a de- 
lineation of the fluctuations of a fatalist’s mind; * touched 
with insanity, — alternately raised by kindness and depressed 
by neglect or severity, — ameliorated by the contemplation of 
external nature, and generally influenced by the same causes 
which operate on more healthful temperaments:’ but this 
intention has not been carried into effect; and the story, as 
it now stands, is nothing more than the history of the ravings 
of a lunatic, with whose fate the fortunes of a beautiful, 
tender, and devoted woman are most unaccountably con- 
nected. The general effect of a picture like this is almost 
revolting: but the detached sentiments, and the details of 
feeling, which the story contains, make some amends for the 
pain which the fable inflicts. 

The tale opens with a description of the convent of 
Laverna among the Appennines, which displays considerable 
energy and power of painting; and 
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¢ Among the squalid crowd that lingered there, 
Mocking with empty forms and hopeless prayer 
Their bounteous God, was one of princely race — 
The young Colonna — in his form and face 
Honoring the mighty stem from which he sprung. 
Born amidst Roman ruins, he had hung 
O’er every tale of sad antiquity, 
And on its fallen honors, once so high, | 
Had mused like one who hoped. His soul had gone 
Into the depth of ages, and had brought 
From thence strange things and tidings.’ 


Marcian was the youngest of his house, and, 





‘ by many men 

(Who some ancestral taint had not forgot, ) 
Marcian was shunned from very infancy, 

And marked and charter’d for the madman’s lot.’ 


From all'that we can gather of the young Italian’s history, 
this suspicion, though severe, was just. He was studious : 
but the themes over which he pored seem only to have fur- 
nished food to his distempered imagination. His father had 
resolved that he should wear the cowl: but, as his mind 
grew more disordered, he was conveyed by his parent’s direc- 
tion to the prison of the convent of Laverna. 

In the mean time, the Colonna palace was the scene of 
festivals and gladness, and the lonely misery of Marcian is 
well contrasted with this joyful revelry: 


‘ He was missed 

By none, and when his mother fondly kissed 
Her eldest born, and bade him on that day 
Devote him to the dove-eyed Julia, 

The proud Vitelli’s child, Rome’s paragon, 
She thought no longer of her cloistered son.’ 





Julia, amid the gaiety of the dance, questioned why 
Marcian joined not in it, but questioned only to cause silence 
or angry looks: 


— * She dwelt upon that night till pity grew 
Into a wilder passion: the sweet dew 

That linger’d in her eye “ for pity’s sake,” 
Was — (like an exhalation in the sun) 
Dried and absorbed by Love.’ 


We have now rather a long description of the situation 
and feelings of Marcian in the solitude of his mountainous 
prison. ‘Lhe hallucinations and wild visions of a disturbed 
intellect are described with much power by Mr. Cornwall: 
who traverses with skilful feet the dim and shadowy confines 
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on which the human mind sometimes wanders, and who always 
seems to recur to such subjects with the consciousness of power. 


¢ Some memory had he of Vitelli’s child, 
But gathered where he now remembered not ; 
Perhaps, like a faint dream or vision wild, 
Which, once beheld, may’never be forgot, ) 
She floated in his fancy ; ; and when pain 
And fevers hot came thronging round his brain, 
Her shape and voice fell like a balm upon 
His sad and dark imagination. 
A gentle minister she was, when he 
Saw forms, ’twas said, which often silently 
Passed by his midnight couch, and felt at times 
Strange horror for imaginary crimes, 
(Committed or to be,) and, in his walk, 
Of Fate and Death, and phantom things, would talk — 
Shrieks scared him from his sleep, and figures came 
On his alarmed sight, and thro’ the glades, 
When evening filled the woods with trembling shades, 
Followed his footsteps ; and a star-like flame 
Floated before his eyes, palely by day, 
And glared by night, and would not pass away.’ 


At length, Giovanni the elder brother of Marcian falls 
‘ A victim in a cause he lov’d too well.’ 


Whatever idea this line excited in the mind of the writer, 
it certainly conveys no very definite image to that of the 
reader. Marcian now sought his home, and was recognized 
as a descendant of the Colonnes. Soon afterward, Vitelli and 
his daughter Julia return to Rome. ‘The latter had been be- 
trothed and wedded to one of the Orsini; who had been (in 
Mr. Cornwall’s phrase) ‘a bitter husband ;’ and of whose 
death every person was rejoiced to hear. The young love of 
Julia revived when she beheld Colonna, and he saw in her 
the spirit which had been the softener of his solitary agony, 
Her character is beautiful, and the love-part of the tale ‘is 


decidedly the best : 





‘ Oh with what deep fear 

He listened now, to mark if he could hear 

The voice that lulled him, — but she never spoke; 
For in her heart her own young love awoke 

From its long slumber, and chain’d down her tongue, 
And she sate mute before him: he, the whiie 

Stood feasting on her melancholy smile, 

Till o’er his eyes a dizzy vapour hung, 

And he rush’d forth into the fresh’ning air, 

Which kissed and played about his temples bare, 
And 
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And he grew calm. Not unobserved he fled, 

For she who mourned him once as lost and dead, 
Saw with a glance, as none but women see, 

His secret passion, and home silent! 

She went rejoicing, till Vitelli asked 

‘© Wherefore her spirit fell,” — and then she tasked 
Her fancy for excuse wherewith to hide 

Her thoughts, and turn his curious gaze aside.’ 





Colonna yet struggled with the moodiness of his own mind, 
till, one summer-night, he wandered into the suburbs of 
Rome; and his heart, catching some of the milder influence 
of the hour, became softened. As he rambled on, he heard 
the ¢ tender lapsing song’ of a lonely and melancholy voice, 
and, passing the bounds of the gar den from which it proceeded, 
he saw a lady who was attempting 





‘ To catch an old disused melody.’ 


The simplicity and pathos of this song are delightful : | 


¢ Whither! ah whither is my lost love straying — 
Upon what pleasant land beyond the sea ? 
Oh! ye winds, now playing 
Like airy spirits round my temples free, 
Fly and tell him this from me: 


¢ Tell him, sweet winds, that in my woman’s bosom 
My young love still retains its perfect power, 
Or, like the summer blossom, 
That changes still from bud to the full-blown flower 
Grows with every passing hour. 





‘ Say (and say gently) that since we two parted, 
How little joy — much sorrow I have known: 
Only not broken-hearted 
Because I muse upon bright moments gone, 
And dream and think of him alone.’ 


As the lady ended, she beheld Colonna kneeling at her 
feet. He had recognized Julia, and now poured into her ear 
the tale of his wild “and passionate love. She then replied : 





‘ « Dear Marcian, you and I for many years 
Have suffered : I have bought relief with tears ; 
But, my poor friend, I fear a misery 
Beyond the reach of tears has weighed on thee. 
What ’tis I know not, but (now calmly mark 
My words) ’twas said that — that thy mind was dark, 
And the red fountains of thy blood (as Heaven 
Is stained with the dying lights of Even, ) 
Were tainted — that thy mind did wander far, 
At times, a dangerous and erratic star, | 
Which 
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Which like a pestilence sweeps the lower sky, 
Dreaded by every orb and planet nigh. 

This hath my father heard. Oh! i 
He is a worldly and a cruel man, 

And made me once a victim ; but again 

It shall not be. I have had too much of pain, 
Too much for such short hours as life affords, 
And I would fain, from out the golden hoards 
Of joy, pluck some fair ornament, at Jast, 
To gild my life with — but my life hath past.” 


* Her head sank on her bosom: gently he 
Kissed off the big bright tears of misery. 
Alas! that ever such glittering drops should flow 
( Bright as though born of happiness) from woe! 
— He svothed her for a time, and she grew calm, 
For lovers’ language is the surest balm 
To hearts that sorrow much: that night they parted 
With kisses and with tears, but both light hearted, 
And many a vow was made and promise spoke, 
And well believed by both, and never broke: 
They parted, but from that time often met 
In that same garden when the sun had set, 
And for a while Colonna’s mind forgot, 
In the fair present hour, his future lot.’ 


Marcian’s evil star again exerted its power over him, and 
he resumed his wanderings among the woods and the ruins of 
Tivoli: but once more he recovered himself, and was able to 
relate to his Julia the terrible tale of his fantasies. At length, 
the lovers were married, and 


‘ The bridal hours in happy beauty passed ;’ 


till Colonna, chancing to stray along the banks of the Tyber, 
saw we know not very clearly whether a phantom or a mor- 
tal reality: but to his eyes, however, it bore the form of the 
dead Orsini, husband of his Julia. In despair of heart, he 
hurried home, where he found Julia slumbering calmly on 
her pillow: 


‘ « The waves, the waves,” he said, 
The sick sea-waters yawn and yield their dead — 
The dead ? he is alive: Peril nor pain, 
Death nor the grave, would keep him in its bed.’ 


This ill-fated pair then quitted Italy, and, as they flew over 
the sea, a terrible tempest overtook them, which is described 
with great power. 


‘ And all around the clouds, the air, the sea 


Rose from unnatural dread tranquillity, 
And 
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And came to battle with their legions: Hail 

Shot shattering down, and thunders roared aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 

And darted through the heavens: below, the gale 
Sang like a dirge, and the white billows lashed 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dashed 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and told 

Of ghastly perils as they backward rolled.’ 


The vessel perished, but the lovers were saved, and Mar- 
cian bore the treasure of his heart to the cottage of a fisher- 
man, where they continued to live in the sweetness of un- 
changing love; till, one evening, Marcian saw standing on 
the shore one of Orsini’s slaves, 


‘ Who, turning from a chart within his hand, 
Looked round to note the place.’ 


This last instance of his rival’s system of surveillance de- 
stroyed poor Colonna’s small remnant of reason; and Julia, 
too, on hearing of the re-appearance of her former husband, 
was so troubled with conscientious scruples at her strange for- 
tune in having two husbands, one the dead-alive, and the 
other mad, that she resolved to return to the allegiance of 
her original lord, in spite of the circumstance of his having 
been fairly drowned. ‘This resolution seems to have been 
above poor Marcian’s comprehension or bearing. He became 
‘a maniac full of love and death and fate ;’? and the terrible 
idea which had haunted his brain in its madness, that he was 
fated to become a murderer, again flashed over his mind. 
He then obtained a strong poison from the monks of a neigh- 
bouring convent, and administered it in his delirium to his 


innocent and tender wife: 


¢ She died, and spoke no word; and still he sate 
Beside her like an image — Death and Fate 
Had done what might be then.’ 


Of Marcian’s fate we are not told. By some he was re- 
orted to have died within the chambers of the Inquisition ; 
others said that he wandered a pilgrim to the sands of Arabia; 
and a third tale was that he had emigrated to America, 
living in 
‘ the far lands 
Of vast America, with savage men.’ 


Such is the sketch of § Marcian Colonna,’ the first tale 
that Mr. Barry Cornwall has written in which he has relied 


principally on his own invention. In the conception of the 
character 
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character of his hero, we think that he has failed. Colonna 
might have been a very fit personage to be placed under the 
tutelage of the Lord High Chancellor, to whom our law has 
committed the care of all lunatics, but he was not fitted to 
figure as the hero of romance. We feel pity for him, but no 
interest; and it Is not, we conceive, possible to enter into 
his wild and delirious imaginations with any feelings but those 
of commiseration. 

The mode and language in which this tale is told are also 
by no means free from considerable faults. Its author very 
frequently does not bring his ideas sufficiently out, and he 
often makes use of phrases to which we are sure his admirers 
will have much difficulty in attaching any meaning. Among 
these ambiguities, we may mention a poet’s lays falling ¢ like 
dim Arabian charms.’ 

We remember that, when we were at school, to every week 
was allotted one laborious day, called * repetition day,” on 
which all the lessons of that week were to be repeated ; and 
we almost feel inclined to think that the tale before us must 
have been written when the memory of such tedious times 
was fresh in the mind of its author. How else are we to 
account for such lines as these ? 


‘ Over his heart there fell, like a dark pall 
The memory of the past: he thought and thought.’ 


‘ What hope was there for me, a murderer ? 
What lovely ? nothing — yes, J err, I err, 





‘ Filling a shepherd’s dreams 
With beauty and delight — He slept, he slept.’ 


‘ Remorse, Remorse, (a famished creature bred 
. . . . , 
From sin, and feasting on its father dead.) 


€ Lost in a lovely world, alone, alone.’ 


‘ In whose dull eye Hope shone not, and whose breath 
Was one unvaried tale of Death and Death.’ 


We would also notice another peculiarity in Mr. Cornwall, 
which he seems to have indulged with more freedom in the 
present than in either of his former publications ; — viz. the 
frequent and affected use of parentheses, when they might 
with the greatest ease be avoided. ‘The tale before us is full 
of instances of this kind, in which we really are at a loss to 
perceive the beauty of the practice. One specimen will be 
sufficient. 


‘ Again she asked in vain: yet as he turned 
( The brother) from her——’ 
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We are glad, however, to find that in the present work the 
writer’s style is more free from the puerile conceit of using 
strange or old words; though he still entertains us with 
‘lapsing,’ and § follying,’ and a few more of the same kind. 
We must object also to his calling his heroine ¢ wench,’ since 
the word has become so tainted with vulgarity, that ‘ there is 
not rain enough in the vast heavens” to wash it, and fit it 
again for poetical use. For the like reason, the want of real 
taste which it displays, we cannot tolerate his description of 
Julia after death : 


‘ Dead was she — and her mouth had fallen low.’ 


Mr. Cornwall must not make too many attempts at the sub- 
lime, for he does not possess 





‘“‘ the pinion 


Which the Theban eagle bears.” 


His address to the Ocean is far-fetched and over-charged : 


‘ O thou vast Ocean! ever sounding sea! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 
Thou thing that windest round the solid world, 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl’d 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone.’ 


We have now no space left to make more than a very cur- 
sory mention of the smaller poems contained in this volume, 
several of which have already appeared in Magazines. Among 
them are two dramatic sketches, Julian the Apostate, and 
Amelia Wentworth, the first of which is decidedly the best. 
In the latter, the poet attempts to be too natural in his 
dialogue. ‘These detached scenes form but a poor criterion 
of great dramatic talent; for it is a very. different thing to 
describe one burst of passion, and to interweave the difficult 
fable of a drama. We question even whether the author of 
«© Waverley,” whose skill in dramatic language has been so 
finely displayed in the few lines which he has prefixed to many 
of the chapters of his novels, would be able to manage the 
machinery of a tragedy. 

Of the smaller pieces, the lines ‘ On a Rose’ may serve to 
shew with what dexterity the writer can handle a trite and 
common subject : 


‘ Oh! thou dull flower, here silently dying: 
And wilt thou never, then, — never resume 
Thy colour or perfume ? 
Alas! and but last night I saw thee lying 
Upon the whitest bosom in the world, 
And now thy crimson leaves are parch’d and curled, 
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* Ts it that love hath with his fiery breath 
Blown on thee, until thou wast fain to perish, 
(Love who so strives to cherish, ) 
And is the bound so slight ’tween life and death — 
A step but from the temple to the tomb ? 
Oh! where hath fled thy beauty —where thy bloom ? 


‘ For me, last night I envied thee thy place, 
So near a heart which I may never gain, 
And now — perhaps in pain, 
Thou’rt losing all thy fragrance —all thy grace. 
— And yet it was enough for thee to lie 
On her breast for a moment, and then — die.’ 





MONTHLY CATALOG UE, 
For JULY, 1820. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 16. Elements of Astronomy, familiarly explaining the Gene- 
ral Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, and the Theory of 
the Tides; illustrated with Eighteen Copper-plates, &c. By 
Joseph Guy. 12mo0. 5s. bound. Baldwin and Co. 

The popular parts of astronomy, or those by which are ex- 
plained the constitution of the solar system; the distances, dia- 
meters, and the times of rotation, of the several planets in their 
orbits and on their axes; the illustration of the cause of eclipses, 
occultations, and transits; the changes and phases of ‘the moon, 
the variations in the seasons ; the alternations of day and night; 
and a few others of the more striking phenomena of the heavenl 
bodies, are acquired with so much facility, and supply so ample a 
fund of contemplation to young persons, that we have always con- 
sidered it as highly desirable that this knowlege should be intro- 
duced either by way of lecture, or as a distinct branch of study, 
in all our more respectable seminaries for the education of both 
SeXes. 

Any youth who at io or 12 years of age is competent to read 
an interesting composition of mere amusement, and to bear in 
his mind a connected idea of the incidences of the story, is 
equally qualified for reading the work before us, and comprehend- 
ing in a general way the entire mechanism of the planetary system ; 
and little, we presume, needs be said to prove how valuable the 
latter information must be in comparison with the former. All 
that is necessary to insure success, in an attempt of this kind, is 
a book suited to the purpose; in which the more difficult and ab- 
struse questions are avoided, and only the leading facts intro- 
duced to the mind of the student, and these illustrated by ap- 
propriate graphical representations. The little volume before us 
fulfils all these conditions: the composition is clear and intelli- 
gible; the plates are very neatly executed; and the typographical 
execution would certainly not lose by a comparison with many 
much more costly performances. 

As 
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As a specimen of the author’s style and manner, we give an 
extract from his concluding chapter : 

‘ Thus have we treated, in an elementary course, of those more 
prominent parts of astronomy, which have been deemed to be 
within the comprehension of young persons. ,And though to 
hasty and superficial readers, we can promise neither valuable in- 
formation “nor satisfaction, yet it is presumed that those who 
study this treatise carefully in connection with the diagrams, and 
with a solicitude thoroughly to investigate its principles, (even 
should they study no other work) will find their minds enlarged 
and their conceptions rectified respecting one of the noblest sub- 
jects that can interest the minds, and engage the faculties of in- 
telligent beings. 

‘ To those also who shall afterwards enter upon the perusal of 
more voluminous treatises, or extend their researches by a more 
abstruse and scientific course, this introductory volume may, it is 
hoped, prove a very desirable auxiliary. 

‘ Indeed, unless the subject be thus first familiarly, yet amply 
unfolded, works abounding with technical phraseology, mathe- 
matical disquisition, and philosophical research, might prove so 
appalling to youthful students generally, that none but those of 
the brightest intellect and most persevering disposition could suc- 
cessfully encounter them. 

‘ In fine, as this book has been drawn up, not for desultory 
perusal, but as a class-book for scholars, it did not appear exactly 
in point to swel! the volume by a frequent intermixture of moral 
reflections, any more than with poetical collections ; yet surely 
he must be a most unconscious reader who does not discover in 
every celestial page of nature, 


‘© The work of an Almighty hand.” 


Nor will the teachers who may honour this work, so far as to use 
it, fail on proper occasions “ to elance the juvenile thought from 
natural to divine,” and enable the pupil 


‘To LOOK THROUGH NATURE uP TO NATURE’S Gob.’’ 


NOVELS. 


Art.17. The Young Countess, a Tale for Youth. By the Au- 
thoress of “ The Blind Child.’ izmo. 5s. 6d. Boards. 
Chapple. 1820. 

The story related in these pages is not new, being that of a 
young lady who is spoiled by prosperity and reclaimed by sick- 
ness ; yet it will be found to contain many useful and touching 
passages. The reformation of Lady Glenross is made too sudden 
and complete, when, after having been a passionate and selfish 
tyrant to all her dependants, she is thus described, in page 186. ; 
‘ the patience with which she and her friend assisted in instruct- 
ing the ignorant, the kindness with which they animated the 
hopes and soothed the sorrows of the sick, and their sweet con- 
ciliatory manners, caused them to* be looked upon as something 
almost more than mortal.’ . 
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Art. 18. Zhe Orientalist, or Electioneering in Ireland. A Tale. 
2 Vols. 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 

This tale does not convey a characteristic description of Irish 
electioneering, nor indeed of any thing else: it is nearly destitute 
of plot; and the writer’s attempts to exhibit the language and 
manners of persons both in high and low life are at once over- 
charged and abortive. Many Irishisms and inaccurate expressions 
occur. Vol.i. p.14., ‘ here is my father and two footmen solus -’ 
p- 70. ‘ she fumped into a seat.’ Vol. ii. p.83., ‘ hush, you will 
find in me a true disciple of Harpocritus :’ p.211., ‘ the difference 
Mrs. Lucy’s years might claim’ (deference): p.213., * Miss 
Vatchell begged to remain, but would not be permitted,’ &c. 


Art. 19. Tales of the Imagination. By the Author of “ The 
Bachelor and Marricd Man,” ‘‘ The Physiognomist,” &c. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 

On former occasions, we have had the pleasure of commendin 
this writer’s productions, but the present tales deserve little 
praise. They contain an unnatural and unpleasing mixture of 
religious disquisition with extravagant romance ; the language is 
strained and inflated; and among the French expressions, which 
are frequently introduced, few, except the quotations, are cor- 
rect. For example: Vol.i. p. 39.) ‘ she never approfonds to the 
principle :’ p. 79., ‘ smiling at his persisting opiniondtre.’ Vol. iii. 
p- 241., ‘ the ladies are perfectly distrait by the intelligence,’ &c. 


Art.20. Tales ofthe Priory. By Mrs. Hofland. 4 Vols. 12mo. 
1].4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 

We have received pleasure from the perusal of these tales, and 
can recommend them as being original, interesting, full of variety, 
and inculcating sound morality and generous sentiments. In the 
story, however, called ‘ The Poet’s Son and the Painter’s 
Daughter,’ the liberality of Mrs. Barnard to her fellow-lodgers is 
somewhat overcharged, though her character is happily conceived: 
perhaps, also, the speeches of uneducated persons are too plenti- 
fully introduced in these volumes. We must likewise notice several 
verbal inaccuracies which have escaped the fair author, such as, 
vol. i. p.29., ‘the youngest brother had now shook off?’ p. 69.5 
‘so much was his spirits depressed :’ p. 181., ¢ Let them laugh 
who wins” Vol. ii. p.205., § she precipitably returned :’ p. 258., 
‘ nays du malade,’ for maladie du pays. Vol. iii. p. 125., ‘ the in- 
nocent being which had first awoke:’ p.132., ‘ her husband had 
began: p. 140., * with that care and prudence which he had no 
doubt would be taken of him:’ p.151., § I cannot think you should 
engage in the profession without I was assured :’ p.152., § Orlando 
had éade his friends adieu:’ p.232., ‘ stentorion tone:’ p.285., 
‘ Betty insisted on him remaining with them,’ &c. 


Art. 21. Good Humour, or My Uncle the General. By a Third 
Cousin. 2 Vols. 12mo. Boards. Egerton. 1820. 

If this writer has a happy knack at quotation, and some of his 
dialogues are pithy, quaint, and humorous, still many impro- 
babilities appear in the tale; among which we find Antonia marry- 
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ing on the day followitig that on which she supposed her father 
and brother to have been murdeted ; and Selwyn allowing himself 
and his wife to statve, while he has a watch in his pocket which 
they forget té sell. See vol. ii. p. 297. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 22... The Court and Parliament of Beasts: freely translated 
from the Animali Parlanti of Giambattista Casti, a Poem, in 
Seven Cantos. By William Stewart Rose. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1819. 

The success of ‘‘ Beppo” has produced several imitators, of 
kindred strain: but ‘“‘ Beppo,” with all his indecorum, had an in- 
fusion of English spirit into his Italian badinage which stamped 
him original; while most of the succeeding attempts have been 
either paraphrases, or adaptations, of some specimen of Italian 
humour. Italy is rich in such compositions; and it would seem 
that its highly-favoured sky and soil have been destined to produce 
not only the noblest of the human race in the “ steady Roman,” 
who * shook the world” with arms, but also the volatile modern 
Italian, who shakes it with laughter. 

Among the English versifiers who have lately adapted these 
ridiculing romances to our own language, Mr. William Stewart Rose 
(already well known in the fields of foreign literature) stands pre- 
eminent. Asa possessor, indeed, of genuine English humour, 
of native ease and talent, he is not only inferior to the famed 
‘“¢ Beppo,” but also (in our judgment) to an anonymous author 
whose happy imitation of the Italian we shall notice in succession 
to the present article: but, as the transfuser of a foreign style of 
wit into ingenious if not very vernacular English, Mr. Rose de- 
serves the greatest praise; and certainly he entertains the lazy, 
indolent reader (to whom, we conclude, he addresses his work, ) 
in avery appropriate and happily dack-a-daysical manner. For 
example: 

* Canto ITI. 


‘ To GUNDIMORE. 


‘ I find it sweet when I have roll’d and wander’d — 
To lay myself awhile upon the shelf, 
And find my health and spirits not so squander’d 
Bat that I’m still sufficient to myself, 
Nor fore’d to weigh wants, wishes, pains, or pleasures, 
According to the standard weights and measures. 


‘ ’Tis sweeter that I land upon a world, 
Which I may fairly call my own creation, 
After the anchor’s down and sails are furl’d ; 
Peopling it from my own imagination : 
Filling it with fair forms, excluding tragick, 
And gilding all things with this glorious magick. 
‘ Or if foul fiends and phantoms will intrude, 
With reason or upon perverse pretences, 
And I must pass a melancholy mood 
Through all its vast variety of tenses, 
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It is some consolation, wheti they work ill, 
To pen my devils in my own small circle : 


‘ But this I see is clear, and glad return 
To thee, gay Gundimore, thy flow’rs and fountain, 
Statue, relief, or cinerary urn. 
It seems, as if thy genius took a mountain 
From off my breast ; I feel repriev’d from death ; 
I move more lightly, breathe with other breath.’ 


Again, on the same subject, or no-subject : 


‘ I shun whatever causes bile or vapours ; 
Upon one level runs my lazy life ; 
| laos not of the stocks, and read no papers, 
And vote ambition but a name for strife. 
Yet rise one point above mere passive pleasure ; 
For here I mooncalf, mooncalf without measure. 


‘ «¢ But what is mooncalf?” a strange voice may cry. 
I answer, mooncalf’s easy contemplation, 
Or vacant action: lose no time, but try, 
You'll find it a delightful recreation. 
But definition, though precise and ample, 
Is dark, without the daylight of example. 


¢ Berni illustrates it, in maddest measure. 
He tells you, he was penn’d up with a parcel 
Of lords and ladies, and some fays of pleasure, 
In what may be entitled Lazy Castle ; 
All guests an amorous fairy ran to earth 
And bagg’d to make her prison’d gallant mirth. 


‘ While these their time in feasts and feeling fleeted, 
He (for all had their will) bade make a bed, 
Spacious, and comfortable, and well sheeted ; 

A table by its side: and thus he fed, 
And slept by turns. Another was possess’d 
By a congenial and well natur’d guest. 


‘ Nor lack’d they matter for their waking dreams : 
One pleasure was to lie upon their back, 
To lie at gaze, and count the ceiling beams, 
And mark in which was nail-hole, flaw, or crack ; 
And which worm-eaten were, and which were sound ; 
And if the total sum was odd or round. 


‘ Then, when they had for somewhile slept and eat, 
The one perhaps would stretch himself, and say, 
‘«¢ D’ye hear those fools above ? they’re needs well met ; 
I mean those rogues and whores who dance the hay.” 
With that the friend would cease awhile to chew, 
Yawn down his soup, and say — “ I — thi..nk — so too.” 


‘ But other mooncalf’s mine.’ 


We hope that these extracts will give our readers an ample and 
satisfactory specimen of the powers of amusement which we attri- 
bute to the present author. We are indeed bound to confess that, 
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except in these occasional approximations to natural excentricity, 
Mr. Rose is rather dull with his dogs and his foxes, his elephants 
and bears. The he-lion, and the she-lion, and all the rest of the 
Animali Parlanti, (and some of them are of rarer species, both 
for the sake of rarer entertainment and of shewing off the natural 
philosophy of the author,) plot a great many plots, and tell a 
great many tales, but all to zo purpose: the reader yawns ; and 
the chorus of the beasts comes to a dead conclusion. 


Art. 23. The two first Cantos of Richardetto, freely translated 
from the original burlesque Poem of Niccolo Fortiguerra, other- 
wise Carteromaco. 8vo. pp.70. Murray. 1820. 

We consider this as a very happy jew d’esprit. Playful and 
poetical in its allusions, and general yet pointed in its satire, it 
combines the peculiarly wild and Italian rambling of the original, 
with a copious fund of native English humour. We are quite 
refreshed with so much poetry and so much pleasantry united, in 
this zra of solemn or violent productions. Among other fortu- 
nate sketches, we have a scene which forcibly reminds us of the 
ludicrous interview between the Black Knight and Friar Tuck in 
‘¢ Ivanhoe ;” and, perhaps, we cannot better consult the amuse- 
ment of the reader than by extracting a portion of it. 

The characters are Rinaldo and Ferrau; of whom the latter, 
having turned friar for the occasion, entertains the former with a 
grave narrative of inconceivable falschoods, concerning his suc- 
cessful courtship of the far-famed Princess of Cathay : 


¢ ¢¢ Tn short, I’d scarce a week been in Baldacca, 
Before all things were settled for our marriage: 
But Fortune, ever on the watch t’ attack a 
Too happy Lover, doom’d me a miscarriage, 
Worse than I e’er sustain’d before Albracca, 
When at its gates did that thrice-famous war rage. 
The poor thing had so spoil’d her health by pining, 
She found herself now rapidly declining : 


¢« And, being pronounce’d by Galafron’s physician, 
In the last stage of a confirm’d consumption, 
With many tears she told me her condition, 
Own’d that she justly died for her presumption 
In so despising every admonition, 
And added — (which I speak without assumption ) 
¢ I, who, but now, would live no longer — I 
Feel for your sake how hard it is to die. 


««¢ ¢ My dear, my sweet, my only lov’d Ferrau ! 
(She sigh’d, and sighing in my arms reclin’d, ) — 
I press’d her to my throbbing heart, and saw — 
(O sight to strike a tender lover blind !) 
When with the latest breath her frame could draw, 
She quietly her harass’d soul resign’d. 
I saw, Rinaldo, and I bore to see — 
Now canst thou wonder at this change in me.” 
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‘ The storm that in Rinaldo painfully 
Had struggled long, now burst upon the Friar. 
¢¢¢ Old Mendez Pinto’s but a type of thee, 
Thou most profane, unconscionable liar ! 
There’s not a word in all thy history 
But dooms thee justly to eternal fire ; 
And, in what last you've utter’d, your assurance 
Surpasses far both man’s and Heav’n’s endurance, 


¢“ Tf on the best authority already 
I did not know” — (and then he gave his author, 
No other, namely, than that naked lady 
Whom late he had preserv’d from bestial slaughter, 
And whom King Galafron, as I’m afraid I 
Forgot to mention, call’d his youngest daughter —) 
¢ « Medoro having died in his carousals, 
And his fair Princess blest in new espousals, 


««¢ That she yet lives, in happiness and splendour, 
And all the pride of undiminish’d beauty, 
With one both fit and able to defend her, 
And pay old Galafron a subject’s duty — 
If this 1 knew not, thou most vile pretender.” — 


‘¢ Son, (quoth the Friar, ) this calling names don’t suit ye. 


If she yet lives, I’m wrong and there’s an end on'’t, 
But I’m the man she married, son, depend on’t.” 


‘ At this he wax’d more angry than before, 
And cried, * Thou scurvy Friar! thou ugly shaver! 
Thou knotty pated ass! thou son of whore ! 
Dost thou pretend to gentle lady’s favour ? 
Is thine a face for princess to adore ? 
Or dost thou plume thee on thy good behaviour ? 
Do bristled beard, lank jaws, and parchment cover, 
Or boorish ways, denote thee for a lover ?” 


‘ While thus he storm’d, Ferrau from shelf took down 
An instrument of pious flagellation, 
Wherewith, at every word that made him frown, 
He gave himself a hearty castigation ; 
Affording thus a lesson (I must own) 
Well worthy of a Christian’s imitation — 
Thinking such discipline, so kindly cruel, 
Far better than that heathen thing, a duel. 


¢ But tho’ a saint, Ferrau was still a man ; 
And, while his merciless opponent (master 
Unrivall’d in the vulgar idiom, ) ran 
Thro’ all its changes, he laid on the faster ; 
Till, in his burning zeal, he soon began 
To lose the use for which that holy plaster 
Was first design’d, neglecting, (most unwary !} 
His ghostly foe, for fleshly adversary ; 
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‘ And, holding with the fiend no further trial, 
Shower’d on the Knight such gifts as (you may guess) 
Soon terminated in a battle royal ; 
Which, were I of the Fancy, and could dress 
In scientific language, *twould supply all 
The fourth page columns of the Sunday Press. 
I’ll only say — for fear I else should mar it — 
Rinaldo fibt’d the Friar, and spilt his claret. 


‘ Ferrau, who was a most determin’d glutton, 
And not composed of penetrable stuff, 
Would sooner have been fell’d as dead as mutton, 
Than once cry Craven, or say ‘‘ Hold, enough !” 
But, while he paus’d, his waistcoat to unbutton, 
Rinaldo seiz’d his girdle, made of buff, 
And therewith swang him round, as with a cable, 
Still pummelling as hard as he was able ; 


‘ So that an instrument of small utility 
His scourge became, and I can’t say how shocking 
An end might have been put to their hostility : 
When at the door was heard a mighty knocking, 
That sounded like command — not mere civility ; 
Whereat, Ferrau exclaim’d in accents choaking, 
‘¢ Dear son! I pray, keep silence in the cell — 
Upon my life, it is the Constable.” ’ 


We could extract many other passages, equally distinguished 
by felicity of Hudibrastic rhyme, and by easy absurdity of man- 
ner: — but the above will be sufficient, we imagine, to excite in 
every lover of “ Broad Grins” a strong desire to peruse a little 
pamphlet in verse, which is dictated by the very airiest of the 
laughter-loving muses. The author seems well acquainted with 
his Italian prototypes; and he has given an intelligent account of 
the publication whence he principally derived his materials, in the 
preface, to which we must refer the reader. 

We cannot conclude without observing a similar spirit of com- 
pliment, in this anonymous writer and in Mr. William Stewart Rose, 
directed towards their mutual publisher. Since the days of good 
old Jacob, and honest Bernard, this has not been usual with poets : 
but we hail the revival of a respectable antient custom, and trust 
that it will be;followed whenever the bibliopolist deserves equally 
well of the bard. —In these complimentary strains, we give the 
preference to Mr. Rose. The anonymous author sings thus : 


‘« Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech ;” 
‘ As Pope to Mansfield, so to you sing I?’ 


but Mr. Rose adopts a loftier style of address, and thus dismisses 
his ‘ Dear Beasts : 


‘ Fear not the critic world, its whelps and worry, 
And your Polito know in Mister Murray.’ 


Art. 
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Art. 24. Chevy Chace, a Poem. Founded gn the Ancient 
Ballad. With other Poems. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1820. 

This is an elegant and pleasing little volume. Ina well-written 
preface, the author informs us that itis from the qntient ballad of 
Chevy Chase that the materials of the present poem are princi- 
pally borrowed ; and by the antzent ballad is intended that which 
‘ moved the heart of Sir Philip Sydney,’ not that which gccasioned 
the critique of Addison, who was mistaken in attributing Sir 
Philip’s praise to the latter composition. The older song was re- 
published in Percy’s Reliques. oe 

In some respects, however, the author of the work before us is 
original ; and, indeed, throughout, he has so amplified and refined 
his materials as to deserve the praise of an inventor in the 
secondary sense. Still, the object of his imitation may be 
chiefly found in the style and spirit of Sir Walter Scott ; and it 
must be no ordinary degree of merit which can reconcile us to 
such an imitation, after the eternal repetition of similar attempts ; 
with which the press actually labours and groans, -and so often, 
(like the mountain,) after all its throes, produces nothing but a 
mouse ! 

From the Departure, from the Chase, from the Feast, from the 
Recounter*, or from the Repulse, we could select many passages 
of animated description, or clear narrative: but we reserve our 
space for the Battle ; where, of course, the author has put forth 
his whole power, and where indeed we think he is generally suc- 
cessful. 


‘ Then fiercer rag’d the equal strife, 
Man match’d to man and life to life ; 
Then strongly rose the battle’s tide ; 

Full fast they clos’d on every side ; 

The deafening clamour rent the sky, 

The dying shriek, the victor cry ; 
Screaming above the loud uproar, 

Aloof the frighted falcons soar ; 

The stag-hound hears the din, and cow’rs 
Trembling within the darkest bow’rs. 
Push’d by the spear and disarray’d, 

The archers draw their trusty blade, 
Plunge desperate on the outstretch’d pike, 
Grapple the foe and fiercely strike ; 

Or where the press forbids their blows, 
Upon the nearest foeman close. 

Together twin’d, the wrestlers gasp 
Beneath the strong athletic grasp, 

Till writhing on the blood-stain’d ground, 
With shorten’d blade they fix the wound. 
Wounds, perils, death, were held at nought ; 
No wavering doubt, no lurking thought 





* Rencounter, we presume, it should have been. 
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Of flight or fear in either band; 

Firmly they fought with heart and hand. 
‘ Nor vulgar blood alone was spilt, 

But joust was there and tourney-tilt ; 

With fiery shock together ran 

Full many a gallant gentleman : 

The brittle spears in shivers broke ; 

Stagger’d the steeds; beneath the stroke 

The dizzy warriors backward bent. 

There, on the turf, his buckler rent, 

Down from his furious charger thrown, 

Lay the brave Lord of Aggerstone ; 


' And long shall Berwick’s woods bewail 


His fall! But warlike Delavale 
A deep revenge and deadly, vow’d ; 
Spurring across the thickest crowd, 
The Murray from his seat he threw ; 
Him, by the spur entangled, drew 
Thro’ the wide woods his madd’ning horse, 
And spurn’d at speed the breathless corse. 
Nor strength nor blooming youth could save 
Thee, Heron, from an early grave ; 
Tho’ many a foe thine arm defied, 
Beat down to earth Lord Maxwell’s pride, 
And Scottish Liddell captive led ; 
There, too, the valiant Hartley bled ; 
And still the bard delights to tell 
How Ralph the Rokeby fought and fell; 
Nor yet with passing years is gone 
The fame of gallant Widdrington, 
Who, tho’ dismember’d, scorn’d to yield, 
But bravely knelt and kept the field. 

¢ But who, thro’ mingled sword and spear, 
Drives his dark charger’s mad career, 
Cover’d with blood and foam and dust ; 
With downright stroke and sidelong thrust, 
Whirling around his glittering brand ? 
Who but the stout Northumberland ? 
‘ Douglas ! come forth! Does Douglas hide 
His crest in war? Come forth !’’ he cried; 
«« My sword is cloy’d with meaner worth ; 
Douglas! the Percy calls — come forth !” 
Resounding from his manly throat, 
Far o’er the field the accents float, 
Loud as the trumpet’s brazen breath, 
Where Douglas wrought the work of death. 
The axe, that o’er his shoulder swung, 
For the swift downfall ready hung, 
Ere the doom’d victim felt its sway, 
He check’d in air, and turn’d away ; 
Straight through the thickest press he bore ; 
As plunging from the lofty shore, 
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Some hardy swimmer stems the tide, 
Dashing the boisterous surf aside, 
So rush’d Earl Douglas in his wrath 
Thro’ yielding crowds, so clear’d his path 
Thro’ men and steeds, thro’ arms and blood, 
Till where Earl Percy fought, he stood. 
‘ High on his coal-black charger rais’d, 
Lord Percy o’er the combat gaz’d, 
Seeking his noble foe in vain ; 
“¢ Douglas, come forth!” he cried again, 
‘¢ Where Jurks he, like a stricken deer ??? — 
‘¢ Turn, Percy, turn; behold him here ; 
‘“‘ Forego thy search — the deer is found.” 
Lord Percy saw, and leap’d to ground ; 
Loose thro’ the forest ran his steed ; 
Together, with the lightning’s speed, 
The knights, like angry lions, rush’d — 
Their weapons fell — the warm blood gush’d. 
No feign’d advance, no quick recoil, 
No fence was there, or artful foil, 
But stiffly foot to foot they close, 
And give and take a storm of blows. 
At once they strike, at once they bend 
Beneath the griding blades, that rend 
The polish’d mail, like folds of wax ; 
Swiftly descends the ponderous axe, 
Nor, wav’d by Percy’s warlike hand, 
Less fiercely falls the temper’d brand. 
Firm as a rock on ocean’s shore 
Amidst the breakers’ stormy roar, 
Awhile the warriors stand the shock ; 
But, as the waters round that rock 
Recede in silence from its base, 
Ere long, their vigour ebbs apace. 
Thick heaves their labouring breath and scant, 
Their strong knees shake — they reel — they pant ; 
Scarce their weak arm avails to lift 
The blade, that falls with random drift ; 
Gasping for breath, all pale and spent 
With toils and wounds, with one consent 
They drop their blades, their helms unloose, 
And claim and give a common truce.’ 





After this ample extract, we cannot be expected to afford any 
farther room for quotation from so small a volume; otherwise, 
several of the shorter poems would induce us to select a passage 
or two, with every chance of gratifying the reader. We recom- 
mend the whole book to his notice. The conclusion of Chev 
Chase is particularly happy; and even the twice-told, or rather 
the twenty-times repeated tale of the Percy and the Douglas 
leaves us sad and sympathizing, under the management of the 
present writer. 
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We are not sure that we perfectly understand the sonnet at 
page 100.: but, if the author means to say that ‘ praise’ or 
‘ prayer profanes’ a ‘ pure unalterable trust’ in the Deity, he 
certainly advocates an opinion which, as far as it is intelligible, is 
very objectionable. Does he forget that there are two parties in 
the offerings of praise and of prayer? and that, although the 
ineffable Being so worshipped be far above the reach of any ab- 
solute delight derived from that homage, yet the worshipper him- 
self may be infinitely benefited by the very act of adoration ? 
Surely we mistake the writer’s intention; for such unmeaning 
quietism, or whatever it be, can have no place in a mind which, 
judging by the publication at large, is superior indeed to such a 
narrow and contracted view of the relations between the Creator 
and his creature. 


Art. 25. Gonzalo, the Traitor; a Tragedy. In Five Acts. By 
Thomas Roscoe. 8vo. pp.79. Hayward and Roscoe. 1820. 

A considerable display of poetic power shines through parts of 
this drama: but, on the whole, it has an abrupt and unfinished 
appearance. There seems to be a sort of inexperienced eagerness 
in the author to come to strong speeches, and violent events; and 
his traitor is too bald and unadorned a villain: not sufficiently 
disguising from himself, in his soliloquies, the motives of his 
treachery. He is an unmixed compound of bad passions ; a cha- 
racter scarcely ever natural, and, if so, uninteresting. 

We think, however, as we have said, that this production gives 
indications of future poetical success; though we are not quite 
sure that the young author’s career should be pursued in the line 
of the drama. Let our readers judge : 


¢ Act V.—ScENE I. 
‘ ScENE — A Hall in Gonzalo’s House. 
‘ Enter GONZALO, tn deep thought. 


‘ Gon. Now stand I on the threshold of my glory ; 
And shall I venture on? If death should front me, 
And spurn me back upon my native nothing ! 
This is the thought that gives my purpose pause : — 
I calculate on life as well as honor. 
First, I have satisfied my vast revenge, 
And reach’d its summit in my foe’s dishonor, 
And he but lives to hear it from my lips. 
I helped to wed him —true ; to play him false — 
This is the sting: I’ll haste to prick him with it ; 
And when he feels it, I shall be reveng’d 
For his long overtopping me in all things. 
His fist, his sword, his love did still oppress me ; — 
He was the vampyre that consum’d me living. 
Revenge is sped — I spurn not on the dust — 
My hate is satisfied — ambition something ; 
And I had better rest upon my laurels, 
For, venturing forwards, death may snatch them from me. 
But 
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But see! within the temple | approach, 

Upon his golden throne, sits high Ambition, 
With his rich throngs of nobles and dependants 
Who kiss his feet, and wait upon his motions. 
And shall I turn my back in coward flight, 
Scar’d at the fire that fills his awful eye, 

When I am come so far to hail his presence ? 
He beckons me —I will approach, and seat me 
In quiet majesty upon the throne 





The familiarity of the expression, ¢ his fist,’ ought not to pass 
unnoticed ; and a few others of the same kind require erasure 
from a tragedy. 


Art. 26. Guilt; or, the Gipsey’s Prophecy. A Tragedy, by 
Adolphus Mullner: followed by Schiller’s “ Ideal,” and the 
«¢ Cranes of Ibycus.” ‘Translated from the original German. 
By W. E. Frye, Captain of Infantry in his Majesty’s Service. 
8vo. 4s. Porter. 1819. 

Happy were we to read in the preface to this tragedy, that the 
translator had ‘ abridged the first forty lines of Elvira’s speech 
to five or six ;? and had he abridged much more of the play, it 
would have been by so much the hetter ; for it is at present more 
like a sentimental German novel than a tragedy. Still, as usual 
in these anomalous productions, a speech, or a dialogue, occa- 
sionally intervenes that possesses considerable force and feeling. 

With regard to moral effect, the crimes of which the principal 
characters are guilty, viz. murder and adultery, are much too 
horrid for the veil of sentiment to be thrown over them, without 
exciting the disgust rather than the sympathy of the well-regulated 
mind. When it is pleaded in behalf of the splendid adulteress in 
‘© The Stranger,” that she is penitent, and therefore an object of 
pity, we are pained at the short-sighted views of the well-meanin 
apologist. It does not seem to occur to him that ‘ sackcloth and 
ashes,” and silent enduring shame, (the due punishment of such 
atrocious offences, ) are incompatible with that interesting exhzbi- 
tion of grief, or that union of all good qualities with sorrow for 
violated chastity, which leaves the spectator at last in doubt whe- 
ther he condemns or pities most. We do not accuse the present 
play of so much guilt as this: but certainly it is too German to 
be really moral. The horrors, too, of this tragedy, are truly 
native. What will our readers think of the following ? 


‘ Elvira. Oh, ’tis a dream, 
A fearful dream ! the first night of our marriage, 
Methought I was about t’ embrace my lord, 
And lo a tiger fill’d his place! I shriek’d! I started! 
Yet I could not refrain ; my blood doth shiver 
Through all my veins, while I relate it — I 
Pressed to my lips his bleody paws and teeth ! 
‘ Ierta. These are the phantoms of a heated brain. 
‘ Elvira. Ah! no! too faithful is the dire resemblance. 
Say is not Erindur become more bold, 
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More wild ? E’en now, when I embrace my husband, 
Methinks I clasp a tiger in my arms, 

Who loves me, yet devours me. Oh, Ierta, 

Heav’n grant, you ne’er may feel, what now I feel; 
Heav’n keep thee free from such tumultuous passion.’ 





We subjoin a fine military rant ; worthy of any Alexander, or 
Drawcansir, of the theatre. 


‘ Hugo.’ (To his sister.) ‘ Ha! dove! dost thou give lessons 
to the vulture ? 

’Tis this ; ’tis this, shall make me whole again ! 
I thank thee, mild physician ; thou, that healest 
With fire and sword. Yes, blood requires blood — 
What is the death of one man? nothing — e’en 
Were it a brother, cowardly destroy’d 
From the far-reaching tube ; for the repose 
Of conscience ’tis too much, and far too little 
For the necessities of hell ; more must be done. 
V’ll call to bloody reckoning all mankind ; 
Hell shall not buy me cheaply. Yes, Ierta, 
Give me my sword: no more on individuals, 
On a whole people shall my fury rage : 
War shall be my delight. Oh, how ’twill please me, 
To see the cannon mow down whole battalions ! 
To see the mine waft myriads in the air! 
To see the petard burst the city gate! 
The regimented hordes enter the town, 
The bayonet finish what the ball hath spared, 
And rape and massacre prowl through the streets. 
To hear the screams of violated virgins, 
And groans of th’ dying will be music to my soul : 
Then wading through a heap of carcasses, 
While all the streets run blood, I'll to the temple, 
And o’er the smoking ruins of the altar, 
Command “ Te Deum” to the God of peace. 
Such, such is war! such be my occupation ! 
And like the mighty Hun, at whose dread name 
Rome trembled from her centre, it shall be my boast 
No grass shall grow under my horse’s tread.’ 








In the ‘ Ideal’ of Schiller we find some striking common-places. 
The Darwinian notion of our imbibing a love for the picturesque, 
at the same time that we begin to feel the sensations of a softer 
love, is well brought out in the following lines. We need scarcely 
tell our readers that we disapprove of such abbreviations as ¢ ’/ore’ 
for before, and ‘’gan’ for began; although the last licence 
has, perhaps, a better authority than the first. — 


‘ As erst a statue did inflame 
Pygmalion with amorous zeal ; 
Till melting ’fore his ardent flame, 
The marble ’gan to breathe and feel. 
Thus 
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Thus I entwined with arms of love 

Fair Nature’s form, with youthful zest ; 
Till she began a breath to prove, 

And warmth, at my poetic breast. 


‘ And sharing my extreme desire, 
She found a voice, who once was mute ; 
The kiss of love return’d with fire, 
And yielded to my heart’s pursuit. 
Then liv’d to me the tree, the flower ; 
The fountain-stream then flow’d for me: 
Things void of sense, and soul, and power, 
Now teem’d with sensibility.’ 


Art. 27. Caroline; a Poem, in Blank Verse. 8vo. pp. 27. 
Wilson. 

A staunch partisan of her Majesty here advocates her cause, 
but rather by attacking her opponents than strengthening her 
defences: that is to say, he most liberally vituperates the former, 
but furnishes no materials to add to the latter. He attempts to 
give utterance to ‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
but in general breathes only foul language, and burns only his 
own fingers. We copy a few of the beauties of his versification. 








‘ Thou lack’dst his welcome 
To cheer thee when thou touch'd our friendly shore.’ 


‘ Youth sat upon thy brow, — thy ringlets hung 
Spiral in glossy masses, pendulous.’ 


‘ Whate’er the stores of Indian mines produce, 
Or art of man the finest tissue weave.’ 


¢ Unconscious, then, the honest artisan 
Becoming joyous, wash’d, and unapron’d.’ 


“A 


The answer anticipates the question.’ 


See then apparell’d like the bright insécts, — 
Flickering and glancing round with proud ostent.’ 





‘ Bag-bearing Castlereagh’ is admonished, as a native of the 
emerald isle, to produce no more green bags, full of treason or 
of obscenity : 


‘ O change these bags! ’Tis one that loves thy land 
That intercedes :— of sable let them be, 
And ebon blackness supersede the green.’ 


In an ironical compliment to Mr. Wilberforce, the writer says ; 


‘ The righteous have assurance from above 
That sinners, unrepenting, sink to hell, 
There to be fried on smouldering sulphur hot 
Through all eternity.’ 


In conclusion, her Majesty is told, 


‘ Thy task is easy. Stir not a finger: — 
’Tis theirs to prove that thou art drench’d in crime ; 
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They have advanced at so quick a pace, 

That now they stand at fault, move right or left, 
Backward or onward, fathomless their way. — 
Thou’ st thrown them in the sea of public hate, 
With their green bag about their worthless necks !’ 


We say, God send her Majesty a good deliverance, not only from 
all her enemies, but from all such fiends as this angry writer of 
blank verse. 


LAW. 


Art. 28. A Speech delivered in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Dublin, May 22. 1820. By Holwell Walshe, Esq. (of the 
Irish Bar.) For the Plaintiff in an Action of Criminal Convers- 
ation, brought by Sir John Milley Doyle, K.C.B. versus George 
Peter Browne, Esq. With some interesting Letters of Lady 
Doyle’s. Damages sooo]. Together with the excellent Charge 
to the Jury, by Lord Norbury. And a detailed Account of the 
ludicrous Examination of some of the Witnesses. 8vo. pp. 39. 
Williams. 1820. 

We have become habituated to look with suspicion on speeches 
made on such occasions as that which is designated in this title- 

age. It is in these cases that the first buds of eloquence generally 
burst forth: but it is too frequently proved that the plants are 
forced, and that they cease to flourish when taken out of the hot- 
bed of such a subject. Mr. Walshe, however, the new candidate 
for fame, displays more taste than some of his predecessors ; and, 
though he seems willing to follow in the steps of Mr. Phillips, 

(whose name he lauds,) yet his style (to use one of Mr. P.’s ex- 

pressions) is more pretensionless and less florid, and therefore less 

objectionable. To enable the reader to consider whether it deserves 
the rather extravagant terms of approbation used by the learned 

Judge who presided at the trial, we shall make an extract which 

will shew the speaker’s powers, without entering into the merits of 

the cause. 

‘ Gentlemen, I was asking you, if you believed, that a young 
girl, so enamoured of her husband, of nice feelings, high pride, 
and delicate taste, could have been easily destroyed 7 — or rather, 
if the beginning of her decline from native rectitude must not 
have been unconscious, and imperceptible? You do not suppose, 
that her honour fell planet-struck, at the first approaches of the 
adulterer! Do you believe, that while her virtue was in full health 
and bloom, it died a sudden death — that it passed from light to 
darkness, like nature ‘in a hurricane eclipse of the sun ;?’? — or, 
like persons sometimes killed by lightning — drop out of life, into 
corruption? Seducers never kill by lightning — poison is their 
manly weapon — poison disguised, and slow, but deadly. Sudden 
seductions are as great a contradiction in nature, as they are in 
terms — there are more steps than one, from innocence to infamy 
— and all analogy should teach us this: ifthe bounties ofa benign 
Providence have their stated march, from infancy to perfection — 
the fruits of the earth —the myriads that people this living scene 
ground us —the intellect of that being, man, who, in himself, 
links 
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links divinity to matter ! — if God has made time the nurse, that 
is to fondle all his blessings to maturity — if good must be pro- 
gressive, evil cannot be instantaneous —is it not profane to say, 
that innocence can suddenly become guilt ? That while all good 
is gradual, vice shall spring like an armed goddess from the head 
of the thunderer, new made and ripe and ready for the works of 
mischief! No, gentlemen, on the contrary ; of all her works, the 
seduction of innocence is perhaps the most adverse, arduous, and 
toilsome ; — no battle, but a siege —a system to sap and mine the 
principles, not to say, of morality and religion, but of that instinct 
of sexual shame, almost invincible in every well-educated female 
— deceit and treachery are essential to the work —the seducer 
is long leading her by the flowery margin, before he lets her see 
the precipice from which he is about to precipitate her —like the 
prophet of Korasshan, he never lifts the veil that shrouds the 
hideous reality, until he is certain of his victim, and then she 
falls — never to rise more! She has fallen, of whose innocence 
and love this husband thought as proudly as ever boy did in the 
noon of his pure passion ! — and recollect, that woman, unvitiated 
by the poison of seduction, is constancy personified — as a wife — 
she is the charity that ‘believeth no evil,” that ‘ hopeth and 
endureth all things;” look, with what meek tenacity she clings to 
the fluctuating, falling fortunes of some sullen, desponding, and 
ungenerous ingrate — a husband, unworthy her exalted love, or 
your commiseration — and yet, how often have we seen her, with 
angelic tendency, wipe from the brow of impatient suffering, the 
selfish agony that moistened there — smooth the pillow, his mood 

waywardness, alone, had made so rugged — kiss away the dews of 
that unmanly sorrow that debased him— with an arm of love, 
sustain the feeble giant, and nurse and soothe, and hush his childish 

eevishness to temporary peace !’ 

The trial lasted two days; and the Judge, (Lord Norbury,) in 
charging the jury, spoke of Mr. Walshe’s oration as a burst of 
eloquence, from the ‘ overwhelming influence’ of which he (the 
Judge) had not yet recovered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 29. A Word for the King, and a Word to the Queen ; being 
a dispassionate Examination into the Causes of their Majesties’ 
Separation, with a Suggestion for amicable Settlement without 
resorting to the painful Expedient of a Public Discussion. 8vo. 
2s. Williams. 1820. 

In conformity with its title-page, this pamphlet is exculpatory 
of one party and monitory to the other. Still it professes to be 
‘ dispassionate,’ and does preserve that appearance with respect 
to language: but it is evidently not a fair statement; since the 
writer assumes the knowlege of particulars on one side and argues 
on them accordingly, while he is ignorant of the allegations that 
probably may be made per contra, or chuses to conceal them, 
He speaks indeed of mutual faults, by the gentle name of pecca- 
dillos; deprecates the assumption on the part of a king to 
repudiate his queen, according to the detestable practice of 
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Henry VIII.; and laudably regrets the example offered to the 
nation in the ‘ conflicts of a divided throne:’? — but too much 
appears to us to be taken for granted, and not sufficient allowance 
made for what, it is admitted, ‘ might be deemed impeccable mis- 
takes in the country of her Majesty’s birth and education.’ At 
p. 27. a degrading statement is set forth respecting an Italian 
whose name has lately been so much mentioned, with all the air 
and authority of matter of fact, but the reader has no information 
concerning its validity. 

It is not for us, however, to enter into the merits of the case; 
and the pamphlet itself, though well written, will excite the less 
interest because it was composed before the Queen’s return to 
this country, and the consequent change of affairs renders nuga- 
tory the author’s proposition for an adjustment of differences. 

We have said that the pamphlet is generally well written: but 
how are we to understand or to characterize the following sen- 
tence? ‘ All that we propose is to show that the reciprocity 
of blame and of suffering is not all on one side” Surely the 
waters of the limpid Liffey itself will not make this language clear. 


Art. 30. The Historical Lines of Dr. Grey’s Technical Memory, 
with various Additions, chiefly as they apply to Modern His- 
tory. Arranged for general Use. 12mo. pp. 34. Boosey. 1820. 
For the adept in the Memoria Technica of Dr. Grey, we think 

that this compilation is too full, and for the novice it is too 

meagre: without Dr. Grey’s work, the latter could not proceed a 

step, and with it he would not require the assistance of this 

pamphlet. It contains, however, two or three new tables, with 
corresponding lines, which are open to the same objections that 
attach, as we think, to the whole system; viz. that there is as much 
difficulty in learning these ‘* nonsense verses” as in committing to 
memory the dates themselves. That the metre should assist the re- 
collection seems to be rendered the less probable, because scarcely 

a foot is without a palpable false quantity. To justify our ob- 

servation, and to amuse our military and naval readers, we insert 

the lines that record their exploits : 


‘ Cresifan, Hastans, Poictus, Aginfal, Culpos, et Boynsonz, 
Blenozzo, Leipkat, Alexeig, Salkad, Watlookal. 


‘ La Hoguesne, Ushponf, Camperpoup, Niloinei, Gibpeid, 
Martestpeid, Vincpoup, Copenkyd, Trafkyl, Bourbonkaz.’ 


It may be necessary to give a key to this mysterious dialect, by 


stating that the first two lines record the battles of Cressy, Hastings,’ 


Poictiers, Agincourt, Culloden, the Boyne, Blenheim, Leipzic, 
Alexandria, Salamanca, and Waterloo; and that the last refer to 
the actions off La Hogue, Ushant, Camperdown, the Nile, 
Gibraltar, Martinico and the East Indies, Cape St. Vincent, Copen- 
hagen, Trafalgar, and the reduction of the Isle of Bourbon, &c. 





*,* In the last Review, p. 202. 1.1., dele ‘he; and p. 203. 
1,14.from bottom, insert was before ‘* published.’ 
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